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NU MBER 1 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Economical to Run and 


Dividend - Karner 


The Mill with Northrop looms 
has nothing to fear from the 
Weaving Equipment of its 
Competitors. 

A Weaver can run more Northrop 
Looms than any other loom ever 
produced. Mill Records prove 

If this interests you, Let’s Talk 
It Over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 

NEW WEIGHTING 

NEW STOP MOTION 

NEW GEARING 

NARROWER WIDTH 
EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


Specif 
As Rigorous as the ee 
on your 
Job Demands Requisitions 
To be able to stand up day after day and take ‘These Products are the Reliable 
the hard knocks without flinching—that’s the 
test of a shuttle. It takes more than mere Standards of Uniformity De- 
surface stamina to successfully weather the | 
repeated strain of being shot across the loom. manded by the Leading Textile 
The right shuttle must absorb these shocks | Mills 
and be ready for more. 
How well Williams’ Shuttles perform the 
exacting work required of them is best indi- Dyestufts Softe ners 
cated by their long list of users. They have : ; 
a specific purpose and they fill it well. Dura- S1zes Oils Chemicals , 
ble materials and careful workmanship make 


their influence felt in a finished product of 
real sturdiness. The wood block must be 


perfect—no seconds get by. The springs are UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


of notable strength. 


We invite you to be critical. CORPORATION 
| . . importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
, The J . H. Williams Co. York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
The Shuttle People Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
MILLBURY, ) MASS. | Chicago, Il. 
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Care Leather Belting 


An Advertisement by Chas. E. Carpenter 
\ poor belt properly cared for will each room and in the larger rooms one 


HOUG 


last longer than the best belt on each of the four walls. _ 
improperly cared for. This is a Naturally you are suspicious of ob- 

conclusion arrived at by the HOUGH- taining something for nothing and 
TON RESEARCH STAFF so many want to know where Houghton bene- \ 
years ago that I cannot trace the exact fits by this generosity. we 
date, but it was about 2 Well! Hou g hton (G) 
1902. It was true then THE CARE OF LEATHER BELT makes the best belt IT 
and.) is true now. & | possible to make at any , 

In spite of the seeming- se a oo | cost, or from any mate- | 7 
ly authoritative state- | | rial. It is called VIM 
knowledge pertaining to ally it is the highest in 
the proper care of — | price. In order to ap- 
leather belting has been | ===== | preciate its worth folks \ 
generally known for <= | must know how to care 
many years, but unfor- for belting. Unless VIM 
tunately that knowl- | Belt is properly cared 
edge had never been put for it will not demon- 
in print, until the | strate its full worth, so 
HOUGHTON RE- | we want all belting us- BR 
SEARCH STAFF com- | ers to become as intelli- 
piled a concise set of gent as possible on the 
rules for the care of eare of belts generally, & 
leather belting in the being perfectly willing Oxo 
form of a wall hanger, so that it might to take our chances in getting back the AAC 
be hung on the wall; become a source cost of our educational work in in- eget Nages 
of information for all employees; a creased business on VIM Leather Belt- (G)@) 
medium of ready reference when a ing, for it has been our observation I 
belt emergency arose; and a perma- that most of our business comes from GX 
nent reminder at all times. those who are well-informed on leather ra 


This hanger is not an advertisement, belting and the care thereof. 


but an educational adventure and it So please send us in your request for 
may be yours for the asking. Further- THE CARE OF LEATHER BELT 
more, you may have as many as you hanger, which will be sent free of 
have place for. Some concerns have charge, if the request is made in your 
used over a hundred, placing one in mill’s name. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1001 Healy Building P. O. Box 81 511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Watinut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry | 
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High Temperatures Have Little | 
Effect on Ball Bearings of Gas Singers 


ESPITE the high temperature out evaporation or deterioration. 

adjacent to the bearings of this Absolute cleanliness is also in- 
gas singer there is little trouble in sured, there being no danger of oil 
keeping the thirty-two Skayef Self- spots on finished goods which 
Aligning Ball Bearings on the lower would make them seconds. The 
rolls properly lubricated. The sealed ball bearing rolls turn easily under 
housings make this possible. They the drag of cloth passing through 
are easily filled and retain the the machine, a contributing factor in 
lubricant for long periods with- maintaining production schedules. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 


Supervised by SKF INDUSTRIES, INc., 165 Broadway, New York City 


BALL 


BEARINGS 


The Highest Expression 


of the Bearing Princitn 


Normal View Deflected View 
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—the motor is the very heart and soul of any electrically-driven 
machine. The best machine in the world will fail to function if the 
motor stops—and production will be interrupted. This simple fact is 
so obvious that it requires no proof. 


To’ the discerning it is equally palpable that motors are not all 
alike simply because they all run. Automobiles and watches, for in- 
stance, are not alike because they all run. 


Since the motor is the vital part of any machine, and since it is reason- 
able that all motors are not alike—-why not specify the motor? 


Because 12,000,000 horsepower of Westinghouse motors have proved 
themselves; because Westinghouse motors are made in more than 
22,000 standard types, sizes and ratings to assure the right motor for 
any application; because Westinghouse motors, in any industrial cen- 
ter, can be reached over-night in case of need, by Westinghouse men— 
because of these facts discriminating users specify Westinghouse motors. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Forcign Countries 


ELECTRIC 
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Cannon Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Equipped with thousands of 


AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 
Jacquards and Dobbies 


built by 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.Il. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
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HE Research 
which the British 
try Research Association is one, 
may be said to be the direct out- 
come of a conviction which became 


Associations, of 
Cotton Indus- 


firmly established in the minds of 
the inhabitants not only of this 
country, but of the whole British 


Empire, during the years 1917-18. It 
was realized by all that the appli- 
cation of science to the task then in 
hand was of paramount importance, 
in fact, an absolute necessity. Nor 
did science fail to respond to the 
many calls made upon it, but proved 
abundantly its value in helping to 
bring the task to which it was ap- 
plied to a successful issue. The 
lessons learned in those anxious 
years have unfortunately been 
largely forgotten, though in reality 
there is more than ever need for 
applying science and scientific 
method to the solution of every-day 
problems, and especially in the case 
of the great manufacturing enter- 
prises of the Empire. Unless new 
knowledge is sought and rigorously 
applied to the furtherance and de- 
velopment of our trades we are 
certain to fall behind other nations, 


and our manufactures whrlil suffer 
blows from which they may pever 
recover. In no instance does this 


apply more strongly than in that of 
the cotton industry, where for fu- 
ture success it is essential that all 
parts of the Empire should come 
together with the object of consid- 
ering what co-operation between 
the grower and the manufacturer of 
cotton can do to further the inter- 
ests of this trade, which is of such 
vast importance for the welfare of 
the Empire. 


Empire Grown Cotton Has Become 
a Necessity. 

The cotton trade has recently 
been through, and has not yet com- 
pletely emerged from, one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, strug- 
gle which it has ever had to face. 
This cannot be entirely attributed 
to any single cause, but one of the 
most important is undoubtedly the 
notable shortage of raw material, 
purchasable at a price which en- 
ables manufacturing to be carried 
on without loss, if not with actual 
profit. Until comparatively recent 


Address of Arthur W. 
Research Association, 


Crossley, 


Wembley, 


years, Great Britain has been en- 
tirely dependent on the United 
States of America and Egypt 


neither within the Empire) for her 
supplies of cotton, and it is now 
obvious that these sources cannot 
be relied upon to supply the future 
requirements of Lancashire. Em- 
pire-grown cotton has become a 
necessity, and it can only be hoped 
that the British Cotton Growme 
Association and the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation will suceeed 
in their efforts to secure a supply 
for future use. 
Three Problems. 

The research problems of the cot- 
ton industry may be classified under 
three headings, namely: 

1. Problems chiefly concerning 
grower. 

2. Problems of tmportanee to both 
grower and the user. 

3. Problems chiefly concerning the 
user, 

Problems Concerning the Grower. 

The problems facing the grower 
are many and varied, being princi- 
pally connected with the science of 
botany, agriculture and entomology. 
Much research will be necessary to 
decide upon the most suitable cot- 
tons to be grown in the various 
parts of the Empire; to overcome 
the ravages due to insect and other 
pects; and to ensure an adequate 
supply of pure seed cotton. The 
efforts of the British Cotton Indus- 
try ‘Research Association are in 
such directions only supplementary 
to those of the two above-mentioned 
hodies dealing with cotton growing. 


the 


It is for the Research Association to 
keep closely in touch with such 
work and by experiment to ascer- 


tain the properties peculiar to the 
new Empire-grown cottons and 
their behavior when passed through 
the many necessary to 
convert the into fin- 
ished goods. 

Problems of Importance to Grower 

and User. 


processes 
raw material 


It might be considered by some 


that the foregoing remarks Aade- 
quately differentiate the reicvant 
activities of the Research 


tion, and those bodies concerned 
with cotton growing, and that there 
is no need for co-operation. [n 


Director 
at the Empire Textile Conference af 


‘be evident 


of the British Cotton Industry 
England. 
grower should 


the growing 
manufaeturer 


words, the 
himself with 
and the 


other 
concern 
of eotton 


with the conversion of the raw 
material. into usable articles, with- 
out the one of necessity knowing 
what the other is doing. Such a 


suggestion appears to be fundamen- 
tally wrong, and that it is essential 
for the one to take an intelligent 
interest in the other's business will 
from a consideration of 
the following typical examples of 
problems receiving attention at the 
Shirley Institute. 

In the botanical department a 
series of researches are in progress 
dealing with the correlation of the 
properties of raw cotton with spin- 


ning quality. It is too early to say 
whether the study of the measur- 
able characteristics e. g., hair 
weight per centimetre; wall thick- 
ness: breaking load, ete.) of raw 


cotton will give evidence of value 
regarding its spinning quality. If, 
however, it can be shown that some 
correlation is possible, it will be of 
great importance to both grower 
and user. The question will re- 
ceive detailed consideration, and 
spinning tests will be carried out 
on all cottons which are examined. 
Spinning Tests. 

In this connection it may be well 
to mention that arrangements have 
recently been completed between 
the Empire Cotton Growing Cor- 
poration and the British Cotton In- 
dustry Research Association, where- 
by the latter body will carry out 
spinning tests on all samples of 
cotton submitted by the former. It 
is not necessary in such cases for 
the grower to wait until he has a 
sufficient amount of a raw cotton 
to place on ‘the market before sub- 
mitting a specimen for examination, 
for it is-possible to determine the 
measurable characteristics with a 
very small amount of material, and 
an adequate spinning test can be 
eonducted with from three to five 
pounds of raw cotton. It therefore 
hecomes possible to give valuable 
information to the grower on varie- 
ties of cotton which are as yet only 
on trial in different parts of the 
Empire. Such tests do not of ne- 
cessity give conclusive evidence as 


to what will happen when the cot- 
fon is treated commercially, for 
there are many factors present in 
ginning and the mill processes 
which are not present when a hand- 
picked cotton is passed through ex- 
perimental machines. None the less 
the information so gained must be 
of assistance in gauging the relative 
merits of new varieties of cotton. 
Removing Impurities From Cotton. 
Again the. shortage of American 
cotton has meant that this material 
is now mixed with cottons with a 
variety of origins, and this without 
adequate knowledge of how this 
mixture may affect the spinning, 
weaving, bleaching or finishing 
qualities of the main material. All 
cottons have not the same staple 
length. the same number of .con- 
volutions in the hair, the same wall 
thickness, or the same luster. More- 
over, the properties of cotton which 
render it so valuable as a textile 
material are due to the chemical 
substance cellulose which forms its 
main constituent. The cotton hair 
is a small but very efficient factory 
producing cellulose in its purest 
natural form, but there are certain 
by-products, or waste products, of 
this plant manufacture which are 
mixed with the cellulose. For many 
of the more exacting textile pur- 
poses these impurities must be re- 
moved or extracted from the raw 
material by treatment with chemi- 
cal agents in the technical process 
known as bleaching. Such chemical 
treatment can never be entirely free 
from injurious action on the cellu- 
lose itself, and it is therefore the 
object of the bleacher to employ 
the mildest chemical treatment 
compatible with the purification of 
the cellulose. The actual amount of 
impurities to be removed varies, 
however, in different varieties of 
cotton, and whereas a mild chemi- 
cal treatment may be sufficient for 
the bleaching of one type of cotton 
a much more energetic process may 


he necessary to produce the same 
effect in another. Whilst these vx- 
riations in what are called the 
minor constituents of cotton are 
small—the wax, for example, varies 
between 0.3 and 0.6 per cent, the 
nitrogen between 0.2 and 04 per 
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cent, the phosphates between 0.05 
and 0.4 per cent—they are neverthe- 
less of greal practical Importance, 
hecause they 
in the bleaching 
material is to be 
for example, 
ton is bleached in the 
as the much lighter 
ton, differences in 
less the 
unnecessarily to 
can cotton: 
that these the minor 
constituents of cotton are produced 
io some extent ny differences the 


variations 
if unitorm 
produced. When, 


brown Keyptlian 


necessitvnte 


Process 


Same Process 
American 
result 


cot- 
energetic as 
fhe Ameri- 
been found 


process 18 so 
has now 
variations 1n 


environmental conditions of the 
ple, the properties of the natural 
wax of a cotton grown in. India 
from American seed were found to 
resemble those of the wax from In- 
dian rather than that from Amemnm- 
can cotton. To a considerable ex- 
tent these properties ite also 
hereditary; for example, a cotton 
grown in America frem Egyptran 
seed was found to resemble Egyp- 
Lian cotton more closely than Amer- 
ican with respect to a number of 


its minor chemical constituents, and 
it is often pessible to “identify the 
variety ol strain of eatton§ trom 
purely chemical analyses of the 
miner constituents 

Nor is there any reason why if 
should be presumed that all cot- 
tons will dve exactiv the same in 


the same dyebath, nor that they will 
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goods, which can only be attrmbuted 


fo the faet that the various raw 
eottons im the mixture from which 
the material has been made do not 


give the same results when submit- 
ted to identical bleaching and dye- 
ing operations. This opens up a 
large field for detailed investigation. 
which must continually 
new 


inerease as 
come on the market, 
und which is at present the subject 
of study by the Research Associa- 


cottons 


hon. 

Stil another problem falling in 
this section is the formation of 
“neps,’ which when present in 
cloth, give infinite trouble to the 


spinner, the weaver, the dyer and 
the finisher. They are character- 
ized generally by possessing very 
different dyeing properties from 
normal cotton; and though if is 
possible to produce them during 
manufacture, the grower may also 
he responsible to a large extent, 
since they are readily formed from 


4) Immature or “dead” cotton, 
pieces of husk and other foreign 
material, which may result from 


faulty picking or picking during bad 
weather conditions. Further, tnfe- 
rior ginning may result in the in- 
clusion of an undue proportion of 
seed coat. 

As a last example, 
be mentioned as causing 
trouble to all sections of the trade, 
in the tendering of the cotton hairs 
and the modifying of dyeing prop- 


mildew may 


Serious 


and that mildew may be encouraged 
hy the picking of wet cotton and 
colton that has already been at- 
lacked by mildew in the field. 
Though other examples could be 
quoted, the above should suffice to 
indicate how essential it is to secure 
co-operation between the grower 
and the user of cotton, and it seems 
of great importance that samples of 
all experimentally grown cottons, or 


at all events those which seem 
likely to be of practical utility 
should have their qualities and 


properties and their behavior in the 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing 
operations thoroughly investigated 
and compared with those of cottons 
already on the market. Such infor- 
mation would certainly be of assist- 
ance to the grower in helping him 
lo make his selections, and equally 


fo the manufacturer, who would 
know exactly how to utilize the 
cottons when they were purchas- 


able. In fact, a 
house for all ecotton knowledge 
seems essential, and will, it is 
hoped, be provided as an outcome 
of the intimate relations which exist 
between the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation and the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association. 
Problems Concerning the User. 
In this section the field for re- 
search almost unlimited and 
but a few instances of the type of 
work engaging the attention of the 
stiff of the Shirley Institute can be 


central clearing 


seems 
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inventions in connection with cotton 
machinery was introduced. What 
eoneclusion is to be drawn from this 
fact? Does it mean that cotton 
machinery, which is admitted by all 
who have seen it to be little short 
of marvelous in its accomplish- 
ments. is incapable of improvement, 
perfection has alrendy been 
reached? The correct answer 18 
provided by a statement recently 
made by a manufacturer, that “A 
faultless piece of cotton cloth has 
never vet been produced.” The 
faults may be ascribed, some, e. &., 
the presence of neps, to the open- 
ing: some, e. irregularity of 
twist, to the spinning, and some to 
the weaving machinery. 

The attitude towards this ques- 
tion adopted by the Research Com- 
mittee of the Association is not im- 
mediately to attempt the improve- 
ment of the machines now in ex- 
istence, but rather first to make a 
detailed study of the qualities of 
the raw material which if is desir- 
able to retain in finished goods, and 


since 


then to try to alter the machines 
in accordance with the results of 
such investigations. In other words, 


to make the machines fill the re- 
quirements of the material which 
they are treating rather than make 
the cotton of secondary importance 
to the mechanical efficiency of the 
machines. 

\ start in this direction has been 
made by undertaking a detailed in- 


give the same results on merceriz- erties. Surely the growers of cotton — given. vestigation of the carding engine 

ing, calendering or schreinering. should be imterested in the facts Cotton Machinery. and machines are about to be in- 

Instances are frequently torthcom ihat mildew in raw cotton nay per- if is considerably more than half stalled which will enable a study 

ing of faults, esvecially in dvyed sist at least as far as the gray cloth, a century since any striking new Continued on Page 32 
Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 


i m Motors in a Southern Cotton Mill 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 

Gas and Oi! Engines 

Hydraulic Turbines 

Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 

Mining Machinery 


LLIS-CHALME 


ALLIS-Chi COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


individual drive are designed espe- 
cially for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed ‘bearings, minim- 
izing the required 
tapered shaft for the ready mounting 
and dismounting of pinions and are 
arranged for conduit connections. 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


attention: have 
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ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Max hunery 
Power Transmnson Max lumery 
Pumping Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hossts 
Aw Compressors - Aw Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 
Condensers 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


THE KITSON PLANT, LOWELL, MASS. 
PIONEER BUILDERS OF OPENING AND PICKING MACHINERY 


Our faith in the general policy 
of specialization in building textile 
machinery has been well founded by 
the almost general adoption of Kit- 
son built equipment. The Kitson 
Plant, since its beginning, has con- 
fined its thought to the building and 
improving of opening and picking 
machinery. 


A few years ago only, a mill’s 
faith in any Kitson product sold the first American built vertical 
opener. Today over eleven hundred Kitson built vertical openers 
are operating. This type of machine has become standard for 
opening and cleaning cotton in the better equipped mills. 


We guard carefully this good name. While we are constantly 
experimenting, a new feature is not added to a machine or a com- 
plete new machine added to the Kitson group until after the most 
thorough trial under actual! mill conditions. 


KITSGON PLANT 


Let our sales engineer tell you how you can better your equip- 
ment by investigating Kitson’s Improved Bale Breakers, Vertical 
Openers, Automatic Feeders, Buckley Openers, Exhaust Openers, 
Horizontal Openers, Cleaning Trunks, Conveying Systems, Auto- 
matic Distributors, Breakers, Intermediate and Finisher Pickers, 
Thread Extractors, Shoddy Pickers, Card and Picker Waste Clean- 
ers, Roving Waste Openers, Hard Waste Machines and Large Ca- 
pacity Willows. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 4924 — 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| | 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 
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Prieta 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
514-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Construction of Cotton Cloths 


By Dixie 


T is of the greatest importance 

that, whenever possible, both the 
manufacturer and the designer of 
either woven or knitted fabrics 
should have prominently before 
them the ultimate purpose to which 
the material is to be applied. The 
purpose should be fully considered 
before decision is arrived at as to 
threads per inch, counts of yarn, or 
particular methods of interlacing 
the threads, or as to whether it is 
advisable for either warp or filling 
fo predominate. 

There is no doubt that the plain 
weave forms the foundation of all 
ancient basket work and _ textile 
fabric structure, in which certain 
strands, usually termed the “warp,” 
ond generally shown in a vertically 
direction, are intersected at right 
angles, generally termed “filling,” 
when they relate to woven mate- 
rials. Frequently this plain weave 
or alternate interlacing has been 
stated to form the strongest possible 
structure when the combination is 
limited to a certain number of 
strands or threads per square inch, 
but it is the object at this stage to 
demonstrate that such a_ theory 
must be modified, according to spe- 
cific eonditions and requirements, 
more particularly as regards resist- 
ance to excessive strain, either in 
the direction of the warp or filling, 
no matter whether applied to the 
production of a fabrie intended for 
hookbinding, or to fabric for the 
manufacture of automobile tires. 

The kind of strain or tension 
which any fabric may have to un- 
dergo can be provided for if the 
purpose to which the fabric is to 
be apphed is known beforehand. 
For example, during the war, cloth 
use for the wings of aeroplanes or 
for balloon fabrics was constructed 
to bear an equal strain either warp 
way or filling way, and when the 
finished article consisted of several 
folds of fabric solutioned together, 
some of the layers were cut on the 
angle so as to bear an equal strain 
diagonally. 


Again in the case of a bag pro- 


duced from woven canvas and 
formed with handles, if the bag is 
fully loaded, besides a_i pulling 
strain, there is also a bursting strain 
exerted: therefore the strands run- 
ning in both directions must be of 
sufficient strength to resist the out- 
ward pressure. Further, each indi- 
vidual exerts a certain frictional 
leverage, or cutting strain, upon the 
strand or thread intersecting it al 
right angles. This cutting tendency 
can best be relieved by constructing 
the fabric with a greater number of 
strands or threads per inch, and 
interweaving the warp and filling 
on what is known as the 4 shaft 2x2 
twill principle of structure, or by 
the 4 shaft crepe weave. 

The application of these princi- 
ples of fabric structure reduces lia- 
bility to tearing, owing to the fact 
(hat the intersections do not occur 
alternately, as in the plain weave. 
It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the reduction of the in- 
lersections permits of a_ greater 
number of threads to the square 
inch; therefore, if the reduced in- 
tersections are thus compensated 


Weaver. 


for. a fabric of greater density 1s 
secured. Of course, if no pulling or 
bursting strain is likely to be ex- 
erted—say, when the fabric 1s to be 
used for such a purpose as book- 
binding—then the plain weave is the 
most satisfactorily, especially when 
an) embossed pattern has to he made 
upon it. When the fabric is to be 
cut into strips for securing the book 
hacks, however, then an untearable 
fabric is best. 

By far the most important de- 
parture from the use of the calico 
fabric. with object of reducing 
liability to bursting, breaking or 
tearing, is that associated with the 
manufacture of pneumatic tires. In 
this case the multiple fabric has to 
resist a pressure of about 80 pounds 
to the square inch, and if has been 
found advisable to build up the tire 
by running rubber solution upon 
a foundation fabrie consisting of a 
number of multi-folded or cable 
strands of cotton corded of great 
strength, and held parallel to each 
other during the process of solution- 
ing by an occasional pick of filling. 
The filling does not add to the 
strength in the slightest degree, and 
probably becomes. severed at the 
first strain to which the tire is sub- 
jected. The whole secret of the 
combined strength and burst resist- 
ing quality of the finished cover 
is that of the cord threads forming 
the foundation of the fabric be- 
comes perfectly insulated by the 
rubber solution, thereby, preventing 
the internal friction and subsequent 
heating which in generated when 
ordmary canveas is used. 

In certain cord tires the half- 
dozen layers of the  solutioned 
fabric forming the foundation are 
placed diagonally, and at right 
angies to each other, thereby 
forming a reinforeed flexible base 
of tremendous strength. It is only 
fair to acknowledge however, that 
apart from the few picks per inch 
holding, the corded warp threads 
parallel, it is really less of a woven 
texture than an armored sheet of 
solution, 

In between calico or plain cloth 
and 4 shaft twill there is the three 
shaft twill weave, in which two- 
thirds of the warp is8 always on one 
side of the fabric. The particular 
merits of this weave are as follows: 
a). Inasmuch as warp yarn is 
usually harded twisted and stronger 
than filling yarn, the preponderance 
of the former on surface which is 
intended to form the outside of a 
garment resists the wear and fric- 
tion more effectually. Fw 
weave enables threads of the same 
diameter to be placed more closely 
Logether than is the case with the 
plain weave; and therefore, when 
colored threads to form contrast- 
ing stripes are introduced for dec- 
oration, they present a more solid 
appearance than would the same 
threads woven in calico form. (ce). 
As the method of intersection forms 
a diagonal line, it lends itself to a 
simple but effective means of orna- 
ment by reversing the direction of 
twill, say every nine, twelve, or 
more threads, this giving a herring- 
bone effect. As a means of increas- 

Continued on Page 35) 
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Now you can get your 


—trademark transfers 
—hosiery packing 

—dry goods labels 

—hang tickets, etc. 


All from the same source 


Manufacturers found it a nuisance to 
buy their trade mark transfers from one 
source, their lithographic requirements 
from another. 


One of them suggested to the Kauma- 
graph Company: 


“You already furnish us with transfers 
for trademarking our hosiery. Why don’t 
you make lithographed hosiery packing, 
too. Then you’d have a really complete 
service for us, for we could get our trade- 
marking and packing requirements all 
from the same house.”’ 


The idea appealed to us as a logical 
extension of our service to manufacturers 
of hosiery, textiles and silks. And so, 


since 1922, the Kaumagraph Company has 
turned out some fine examples of litho- 
graphic work for many prominent man- 
ufacturers. 


The demands for this service have 
grown by such leaps and bounds that 
already an entire floor in the new Kau- 
magraph Building is used exclusively for 
hosiery packing, dry goods labels, hang 


tickets, etc. 


Especially to present users of Kauma- 
graph Trademark Transfers, our litho- 
graphic department has an important 
story—a story beyond the common run of 
quality and price. We urge you to write 
or phone our nearest office for full infor- 
mation. 


Kaumagraph Company 


Established 1903 
7 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Boston 
Paris, France 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Paris, Ont., Can. 


or trademarking textiles, hosiery, silks, underwear, etc. use— 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


DouciasCrown 
hr 


the most perfect textile 
starch made—the result of over 20 
years’ study and experience in the pro- 
duction of textile starch and its uses. 
Produced in the most modern and per- 
fectly controlled starch plant in America. 


Evenly penetrates, giving the desired 
weight, strength and a smooth, pliable 
finish. You will appreciate its superior 
working quality. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades. 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our. representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES GO., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


G.1 
J. Hi 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA 


MONTGOMERY, ALA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives New England Representatives 


MORRISON, Greenville, 5S. 


ALMAND), Atlanta, Ga 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass 
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The Textile Designer's Problem 


(By H. D. 


THE problems of the textile de- 

signer are unusually many and 
intricate. And the progressive man 
in this line of work has apparently 
an endless field in which to exercise 
his ingenuity. The designers of the 
past have customarily conformed 
themselves to plain and faney even 
yarns, varied sizes of yarns, colored 
yarns and all kinds of fibres. But 
the modern progressive designer 
does not confine himself entirely to 
the standard conditions of the past. 
For example during the last couple 
of years or so quite a few novel de- 
signs have been developed by having 
vacant spaces in the cloth patterns. 
Strange as if may seem in such 
cases, the novel effects have been 
produced without the use of yarns 
and colors, The vacant spaces pro- 
ducing the pattern. The size, shape 
and the frequency of the spaces 
were combined to produce the de- 
sired effects. Carrying our state- 
ment still further, many effects have 
even been produced with only yarns 
and spaces without even weaving 
them nor of knitting. This was 
strangely and well proven by the 
fact that women have appeared on 
the streets attired with nobby skirts, 
which were merely made of fibrous 
strings. These strange skirts were 
composed merely of strings fastened 
to a belt and which hung from the 
waist down to a skirt length. This 
novel attire draped the female -fig- 
ure handsomely as an over-skirt. 
The underskirt being made of very 
bright colored material. It can 
therefore be seen that even weaving 
can be dispensed with to a certain 
extent in the production of various 
designs. 

If a designer knows how, he can 
even produce a warp stripe with a 
filling yarn crossing over a vacant 
space in the warp. It has been so 
very skillfully accomplished that 
the uninitiated would pronounce the 
stripe to be a straight warp thread. 
It can almost escape detection. In 
the same way a filling stripe can be 
produced by the warp yarn. Here 
is another very singular accom- 
plishment which has been skillfully 
produced. A designer has recently 
produced two entirely different fab- 
rics from the same yarns without 
iltering the colors, the weave, the 
construction nor the pattern. The 
face produced on the fabric of one 
sample is that of a fine -worsted 
eoods, while the face of the second 
sample is that of a much coarser 
fabric and more like a homespun. 
Both of the sample pieces are made 
from the same yarns. How is it 
done 

These are many other clever ways 
of producing novel effects by merely 
employing the natural state of 
things. What is meant by this state- 
ment is this: Suppose I hold a stick 
in my hand and tried to stand it up. 
To produce the falling of same it 
will be unnecessary to push it over 
or to attach something to it to make 
it fall, because it will fall the mo- 
ment I let go of it owing to natural 
causes. It is much the same way 
with the art of designing. Some of 


Martin.) 


the most novel and exquisite effects 
have been produced by simply let- 
tine some natural cause take its 
course. It was by this means that 
one of our largest and most success- 
ful mills was operated for one whole 
year on one novel line of goods. The 
craze for the production of this mill 
took like wild fire, and it was sold 
for over a year ahead. By the time 
that other mills had copied the work 
the craze disappeared. Hardly a 
yard of this material can now be 
rurchased at any store. This fabric 
was produced by making as uneven 
yarns as possible. There was not 
an even stretch of yarn in the whole 
oufit. This yarn was the strangest 
maze of unevenness ever produced 
in any mill. It varied from the 
finest places tO the ugliest looking 
coarse yarn spots which could be 
woven. There were no repeats! The 
machinery was merely rigged to 
produce uneven yarns and then na- 
ture was turned loose. There had 
never been anything like it produced 
before nor has there been any pro- 
duced since. The goods produced 
from these yarns were plain woven. 
There is no telling what the possi- 
hilities would have been nor what 
they would be now, if these same 
yarns were reproduced and ‘woven 
into fabrics with dobby and jac- 
quared effects instead of plain 
weaves. 

Here is another novel effect which 
can be produced by mesh or sparse- 
ly woven spots in squares, ovals, 
cords, or stripes and fanciful figures, 
over very bright plain woven parts 
of under cloth. This will be a dou- 
ble cloth, the plain of fancy figures 
loosely woven being sewed between 
the figures to the under or back 
piain fabric. And endless variety of 
such work may be produced by the 
visionary designer. 

Tight and loose warp ends cut a 
great deal of figuring with the de- 
signers’ problems. Special loom 
motions of various kinds can be 
skillfully brought into play, such as 
expansion reeds, and variable dis- 
tance rising harnesses. That is, 
having the harnesses so operated 
that they will be raised higher at 
one time than at another, ete This 
will cause tight and loose effeets in 
(he warp. 

To produce a two-color tone effect 
with yarns of the same number and 
of the same color is another inter- 
esting stunt. This can be done by 
weuving one fabric closely woven 
and another loosely woven. The two 
fabrics will be of two different tones 
though they are made of the same 
colored yarns. 

Right and left-hand twisted yarns 
together with soft and hard twisted 
yurns intermingled in various com- 
binations will serve to produce 
many curious novelties. Intermix- 
ture of stocks, fibres, coarse and fine 
yarns, combed and corded yarns, 
plain and fancy yarns, etc., all add 
ranke to the textile designer's prob- 
lems. Core yarns are also used to 
produce raised effects. There are 
two ways of doing this. One is to 

Continued on next Page 
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Warp Wrapping Machine 


E. W. Edwards, superintendent of 
the Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. G., has invented and pat- 
ented a warp wrapping machine 
designed to facilitate the handling 
of warps. 

' Mr. Edwards describes his ma- 
chine as follows: 

The object of this warp wrapping 
machine is to improve the handling 
of warps chains from warpers to 
beaming room, to reduce the cost of 
handling them and at the same time 
to improve the running of the work 
in the dyehouse, beaming room, 
slashing and weaving rooms. 

Anyone connected with long chain 
beaming work knows the many dif- 
ficulties incident with handling this 


°5 per cent and the running of the 
warps in the weave room has been 
mproved a) per cent. 

This machine is known as the E. 
W. Edwards wrapping machine and 
hos been patented under date of 
\ugust 9, 1924, and its operation is 
more fully deseribed by reference 
io the following description to the 
eceompany illustration: 

Attached to the head of- any Dall 
warper, A is a 45-tooth driving gear 
that meshes into gear B, 36-tooth 
intermediate gear that meshes into 
gear ©, 14-tooth pinion driving D, 
a 43-tooth bevel gear that meshes 
into BE. a 22-tooth bevel gear. 

E is fastened onto shaft G and 
revolves in bearing F. On the other 


kind of work. Some of them are 
tangles on the boiling out or dye 
vats, uneven colors and the break- 
ing of the chain, where the chain 
is not wrapped. 

By the use of this wrapping ma- 
chine these troubles are eliminated. 
The thread is wrapped around the 
chain at the warpers and there is 
no chance for the chain to tangle 
while going through the dye vats. 

Seven of these machines have 
been in use at the Hamilton-Car- 
hartt Mills No. 1, Roek Hill, 8. C., 
and the cost in the dyehouse work 
has been reduced 10 per cent. The 
cost of beaming has been reduced 


end’ of shaft G is gear H, 54-tooth 
driving gear that meshes into gear 
I, 22-tooth intermediate that meshes 
into gear J. 24-tooth. Gear J is fas- 
tened onto tube L that the warp 
chain passes through, Sleeve kK re- 
volves around the tube, carrying 
with if rack M, and P. P. is the tube 
spindle and holds the thread that 
the chain of warp 18 wrapped with. 
() is the main frame of the ma- 
chine and is attached to balling 
head by bolts, ce. N is warp guide 
und holds all the ends in place as 
the thread or band is being wound 
areund the chain Q is the thread 
guide and is attached to M. 


The Textile Designer’s 
Problems 
Continued from Preceding Page) 


fill the yarns spun or twisted with 
a cheaper material for the center 
of the yarn than the outside or fact 
of the yarn. Another method is to 
pad the corded effects with waste 
yarns te make the cord effects look 
fat with the more expensive yarns 
seen on the face. This is nol done 
fo deceive the buyers. It is merely 
an honest stock in trade method to 
produce expensive cloth at a popu- 
lar selling price. There is no use 
of putting expensive silks, mercer- 
ized cotton, combed Egyptian yarns, 
etc., in concealed places where they 
do not show and are not subject to 
wear. In fact, the goods made with 
the more expensive yarns thrown 


upon the face of the goods, and hav- 
ing plain cheaper materials for 
padding and cording are stronger 
and have better wearing qualities. 


Many more stunts belong to the 


progressive designer who cares to. 


study the problems which are pe- 
culiarly his to solve or to create. 
The designer of the future must of 
necessity be a man of problem 
studies. He must not only know his 
trade skillfully, but he must think 
rapidly, execute quickly, and keep 
into closest touch with the latest 
ideas of styles, salesmen, buyers and 
retail movements. He must be a 
man of the moment and be prepared 
to work in straight line movements 
even if his patterns take zigzag 
course. He is often called upon as 
it were to fill round holes with 
square pegs. 


BAHNSON— 


The Unmatchable System 
of Humidification 


To secure the highest efficiency in a humidifying 
system, it is necessary to have a humidifier that 
will not only put water into the air, but thoroughly 
mix the water with the dry air, then distribute 


the moisture into every portion of the room. 


The large volume of air moved by Bahnson Hu- 
midifier fans insures even distribution of moisture 
throughout the room. 


The Automatic Control on each Bahnson Humidi- 
fier graduates the feed of. water to the humidifier 
in accordance with the conditions of the air 
around it. 


These are special Bahnson features, and are found 
only in the BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER. 


May we send you complete information on the 
BAHNSON SYSTEM of humidification? 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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ECONOMY 


Lapew Leather Belting 
cuts power transmission 
costs. 


Live, super-strong leather 
gives Ladew belts extra 
long life. The skill of 89 
years of good belt making 
keeps them from needing 
repairs or attention. No 
time lost by men and ma- 
chines because of belt 
trouble. 


Ladew belts cling to the 
pulleys. They run straight 
and true. Deliver power 
with the least possible loss. 
And, when they have grown 
old in your service, Ladew 
belts can be salvaged and 
used on easier drives. 


Considering every factor, 
including the first cost, 
Ladew belts show the way 
to unusual belting economy. 


ADE 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Hl. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Faults in Cotton- Piece Dyeing 


WHILE the piece dyer’s remark is 

in the main true that the ma- 
jority of the faults attributed to 
him are in the piece before he gets 
it, there are many ways of turning 
out bad or indifferent work which 
have nothing to do with bad cloth 
or the obtuseness of the foreman 
bleached. Leaving on one side, 
therefore, stains, flecks, uneven 
penetration and the like, which do 
not as a rule originate in the dye- 
house, we may consider a few of 
the minor causes of faulty dyeing 
and what they lead to. 

The question of rope marking— 
not infrequently confused with bad 
singeing, especially on the plate—is 
really a fault whieh should be 
classified among those for which 
the dyer is not responsible. It is 
generally admitted that the washing 
machine, and not the boiling in the 
kier, originates these marks. They 
may also be caused by bad man- 
gling, but that is easily prevented. 
The remedy les in eliminating the 
weight of the top bowl in the croft 
washer: but since this is highly in- 
convenient, to say nothing of the 
bad washing which it entails (for if 
is usually the heaviest goods which 
show the worst rope marks), the 
system of slack washing, if neces- 
sary merely over a wince machine, 
should be adopted wherever practi- 
cable. Once goods are rope marked, 
however, nothing will save them 
but stripping and putting to a light 
shade. To attempt to cover them 
by dyeing darker is usually a sheer 
waste of time. Most direct colors 
can either be cleared completely or 
cut down to a yellow to yellowish 
brown. which serves excellently as 
a basis for an ecru or beige shade. 
Unless the marks are very bad they 
can sometimes be covered by a basic 
dye on tannin mordant, but the 
tannin’ should then be applied 
through the medium of a slop-pad- 
ding machine. Where a whole batch 
of goods is*known to be faulty some 
dyers rely on wood colors to give 
them the best results. 


The question of jiggers 1s one 
which does not receive its due 
amount of attention. Admitting that 
a modern and: up-to-date machine 
may cost anything from £150 up- 
wards. and that to equip a dyehouse 
afresh is rather an expensive bus!- 
ness, it is nevertheless surprising 
that the machine on which the 
actual dyeing is done is often al- 
lowed to be the cause of bad work. 
Dirty old wooden rollers, full of 
cracks, requiring violent chemick- 
ing every time the jigger changes 
from a dark to a light shade, bad 
driving, and gearing which ought 
to have been scrapped years ago— 
they can be seen today In many a 
shop which, surprisingly enough, 
turns out excellent work. True. 
they function, but at a cost which, 
though trifling, mounts up in the 
course of a year. An odd two yards 
stained at the end of a batch or, 
alternatively, an endcloth much 
longer than is really necessary; a 
cracked selvedge every now and 
again at that annoying place, three 
to four yards from the end of the 
piece; time lost changing from 
shade to shade, and so on. Trifling, 


no doubt, but all, or most of it, pre- 
ventable at no great cost. 

The judicious selection of color is 
in part done for the dyer by the 
excellent literature which exists on 
the subject in the dyemaker’s hand- 
books. None the less, the choice of 
dyestuff is too often allowed to he- 
come merely a habit of using what 
the other fellow is using or what 
the dyemaker says the other fellow 
is using. There is in general far 
too little enterprise shown in trying 
out new or different colors for the 
eradication of recurring faults, 
principally, of course, because most 
dyestuffs behave exactly according 
to plan and give no trouble. One 
instance will serve to illustrate the 
point. A certain dyer was regularly 
troubled by reddish ends to every 
batch of ecru that he dyed. Every 
time a batch got to the making-up 
room two or three yards had to be 
eut off the two end pieces. This 
went on for months until an inves- 
ligation of the dyestuff against a 
standard sample (the one at the 
works either did not exist or had 
got lost) showed that the mixture 
was now based on aé_é <different 
mother color. It is very general 
practice to use habitually a pre- 
pared mixture as a foundation for a 
Shade. Although it may have been 
prepared from dyestuffs which the 
manufacturer knows dye well to- 
gether, a dyer should make his own 
mixtures to suit his own circum- 
stances. It is not easy, and to find 
good mixtures takes time, but surely 
it is worth while. 

For some reason or other a man 
accustomed to do his work on the 
jigger fights shy of the slop-padding 
mangle as an aid to production. In 
many dyehouses they do not even 
exist, and even in print works, 
where such things normally abound, 
there is usually to be found a dis- 
inclination on the part of the dyer 
to use them. Admittedly the two 
serious drawbacks to dyeing in the 
padder are, first, that it is only suit- 
able for light shades, and second, 
that for short running it is more 
expensive than the jigger. But even 
in times like these, where large 
numbers of pieces per shade do not 
occur every day, there are often 
cases where the padder can be used 
to advantage. At 50 lumps per 
shade an efficient machine can turn 
out 200 lbs. per day with ease and, 
given practice, of an absolute even- 
ness Of shade not often to be found 
in jig-dyed work. Everything nec- 
essarily depends upon correct re- 
plenishment of exhausted color, but 
the factor onee found for any given 
dyestuff is a constant for almost 
every kind of cloth. It may be 
argued that a man working a pair 
of jiggers will make light of 50 
pieces per day, and that since a 
padding machine requires’ three 
men to run it (it only requires two 
if mechanical guiders are used) the 
saving Is not much. Nevertheless, 
for shades within its power the 
padder turns out better work, and 
this 18 especially true with cloths 
which, owing to peculiarity of 
weave or to tightly-spun yarn, are 
difficult to penetrate. And that 

Continued on Page 34) 
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Yarn Speculators Methods of Operation 


yarn merchant of many years’ 

experience in the sale of cotton 
yarns and with intimate knowledge 
of the methods of the yarn specu- 
lators has written the description 
given below. 

It should be remembered that this 
is the statement of a man actually 
engaged in the cotton yarn business 
and is not the theory of a yarn mill 
manager or an editor. 
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tain heavy losses on account of 
bad judgment, but they figure if 
they are right two out of three 
times, they are warranted in 
faking the risk. 

4th. The 5 per cent commis- 
sion to the speculators is sim- 
ply an extra profit as they de- 
rend largely on their specula- 
lions for their real gains. It 
can readily be seen that -the 


His statement is as follows: 


ist. When yarns are cheap and 
mills are operating on a curtail- 
ed basis speculative houses lay 
out their schedule of operations 
for the first signs. of inquiries. 
They usually wire their South- 
ern representative or wire the 
mills direct and make them of- 
fers one to two cents per pound 
helow the market at the time. 
Some of the largest operators 
buy as much as 5,000,000 pounds 
which often results in little if 
any profit to the spinning mills. 
It is a common occurrence to 
lay out a plan of campaign to 
buy up a large part of the de- 
liveries of staple numbers over 
a period of three or four 
months. They have been known 
to pay a difference of as much 
as four cents per pound the 
same day in order to take the 
mill's product out of the mar- 
ket. A buying movement of this 
kind usually puts the market up 
and when the buyer is assured 
of good profits, not including his 
commission, he begins to sell 
out his holdings. This means 
the consumer pays a_ higher 
price for his yarn and the spin- 
ning mill runs for weeks some- 
times at-a loss. 

2nd. Again, when the market 
has reached a point that would 
indicate.a decline in price, if is 
their policy to ascertain the 
exact delivery that the various 
mills can make. For example: 
Should the time of the year be 
April and there is a likelihood 
of a decline with the majority 
of the mills open for business 
June, July and August, the 
speculator will not hesitate to 
cut the market price on the 
yarn one to five cents a pound 
and sell some time millions of 
pounds short for future deliv- 
eries and hold orders. until 
prices are sufficiently below 
their selling price to show a 
profit. This is another instance 
of the mills having their pros- 
pective profit squeezed out by 
the action of the speculator. 

3rd. At other times when the 
market is fairly stable for any 
length of time and the specula- 
for has an offer for example of 
8 cents on 20-2, and the lowest 
quotation he can get from a 
number of mills is 50 cents, he 
will in all probability take the 
order at 48 cents and offer it to 
each mill separately until he 
finds one that will take it. If 
he cannot cover at the sale 
price, he relies on his 5 per cent 
to protect him from any actual 
loss. Of course, speculators sus- 


mill is placed at a disadvantage 
under most conditions as far as 
the speculator is concerned. 

5th. If the Southern mills 
would pick out some reliable 
selling organization which 
they have confidence and elimi- 
nate the 5 per cent speculative 
siies, it would mean a tremen- 
dous saving to Southern mills 
and help stabilize one of the 
most erratic markets of a stable 
commodity. 


Small Dividends by English Mills. 


Ninety-one companies engaged 
solely in the spinning of cotton yarn 
having a total paid up ordinary 
shore capital of just. under eleven 
million pounds sterling, and owning 
over eight milion spindles, provide 
figures which are probably typical 
of the position in Lancashire dis- 
tricts. spinning American cotton. 
According to Frederick W. Tatter- 
sall’s Cotton Trade Review no divi- 
dend whatever was possible for 
sixty-five of these companies: three 
firms made a distribution of 2% 
per cent per annum, four of 5 per 
cent, one of 7% per cent, 15 of 10 
per cent, one of 12 per cent, one of 
i4 ‘per cent. and one of twenty per 
cent, a total distribution of 85,994. 
Mr. Tattersall also compiles an in- 
cex from the returns of the more 
fortunate Lancashire Textile Mills, 
and the finishing companies, twelve 
firms being included. Taking the 
rar Value of the shares as 100 per 
cent, the average index amounted 
fo 179 per cent on January 4, 1924. 
Week by week variations appear 
in this index but on June 6th, -it has 
risen three points to 182 per cent 
and on July 111 it stood at 184 per 


cent. Three of the companies in-. 


ciuded in this analysis are open 
lo the severe competition of the 
morket, whereas the other nine 
occupy a favored position and are 
usually called in Lancashire “the 
finishing monopolies” with the ex- 
ception of two fine spinning combi- 
nations and two very powerful 
thread companies. During the six 
months under review, the shares of 
ihe three ordinary companies Irst 
referred to lost value, where as the 
remaining nine with two exceptions 
continued to improve the siatus of 
their values. The between 
ihe standing of the finishing. etc.. 
mpamies and the ordinary spin- 
bing -mills of the Oldham district 
‘hus continues to widen. Nothing 
but an abundant supply of cheap 
cotton will remedy this situation, 
such is the unanimous opinion 
of the Lancashire cotton people.— 
Acting Commercial Attache Hugh 
D. Butler, London, July 29.) | 
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PROTECTION 
First—the development of fencing 
for industrial Property Protection 
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Now—the development of Protec- 
tion for the fence 
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Super--Protection— Protection for 
both property and fence. 

Cyclone ‘Galv-After’’ Chain 
Link. Fence Fabric ts Heavily 
Zinc-Coated (or Hot-Galvanized ) 
by Hot Dipping Process AF TER 
Weaving. Resists corrosion. Lasts 
years longer. No annual painting 
required. 
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Write nearest offices, Dept. 36 for 
complete information about ‘‘Galv- 
After’’ Fence, Cyclone Service and 
Cyclone Iron Fence for industrial 
uses. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANYS 
Factories and Offices 
Waukegan, LIL, Cleveland, Ohio, New 
ark, Fort Wort} Tex., Oakland 
Calif. (Standard Fence Co.), Portland 

(ore (Northwest Fence & 
Works) 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Drive- Anchorage of posts 
insures permanent fence alignment 


They star straight and firm for years—in 

. swamp wr dry ground. In fact, many A. P. 
Fences installed 20 years ago are still in 
perfect alignment. 


Phone or write our nearest representative 
, for complete information on the many pay- 
| oS ing features of Anchor Post Fences, includ- 
ing the above. 


Anchor Post [ron W orks: 52 Church St... New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOT TE N. C.: M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375 GREENVILLE, 8S. C.: 
H. H. Orr, 315 EE ns B ldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: ¢. M. Maclean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullleu & Applewhite; Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. § Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Aunts in Other Cities 


Knit Goods 


Pressing and Calendering 
Knitted Fabrics 


THE object of pressing and ealend- 

ering. knitted fabrics. and gar- 
ments is to straighten and level the 
form and surface. secondly to give 
the texture a fimer condition and 
thirdly to impart a gloss or lustre to 
the finished goods The vanous 
finishing processes through which 
the goods have passed since entering 
the finishing department have put 
them in a more or less limpy shape 
ccording to the ehnaracter of the 
riw material of which they are 
composed, their general structure 
and the nature of the treatment 
which they have received. No ef- 
fort was made to avoid creasing the 
texture in the preliminary proc- 
esses. The creases must he removed 
and at the same time the elasticity 
of the stitehes in the fabric and the 
characteristic finish of knitted 
geoods must be maintained and if 
possible improved upon. Usually 
the application of heat, pressure 
and moisture against the surfaces 
of the fabric or garment will ac- 
complish the desired end. These 
conditions can be brought about 
with a common hand iron for heat 
is derived from the heated iron, 
pressure from the weight of the 
iron and the foree applied by the 
person and the gloss from the fric- 
produced when the smooth 
bottom of the iron is glided over the 
surface of the goods. But the hand 
iron eannot be worked over much 
ground in a given time and ts not 
practical for use in a mill for that 
renson. Besides, the heavier plates 
and rollers of the modern presses 
produce far better results than 1s 
possible for even an experienced 
person fo accomplish with a flat 
ron. 

Many knitted fabrics and = gar- 
ments are not pressed at all, in the 
sense cf flattening the texture, for 
it is desirable that the surtace fibers 
present a raised appearance, The 
goods are dampened and drawt op 
the eemmon wooden forms 
shaped to the required dimensions 
and placed between. the beds of a 
press provided with steam heating 
eonneetions. Although defined as a 
steam press, practically no actual 
pressure is exerted -on the goods, 
hut the moist heat.-tends to raise 
the surface fibers and at-the same 
fime sel the goods to the shape of 
the forms. Some mills press their 
hosierry and underrwear by placing 
them on wooden forms between 
felt-eovered plates and subjecting 
them to the action of live steam. 
Knitted fabrie is pressed both by 
the steam-heated bed- system and 
the continuous process. Heat, 
moisture and pressure combined 
will consolidated textures intended 
for the lustre class..- The heat and 
the moisture tend to-produce slight 
swelling in the goods, which is lim- 
ited by the degree of pressure put 


en, provided that fhe goods are of 
the class in which pressure 1s em- 
ploved. Consequently the fiber will 
be somewhat embedded and presen! 
a surface on which a lustre can be 
developed as well as firmness of the 
goods without materially altering 
the characteristic pliamlity of the 
loops. 

Goods Distirted by Careless Draw- 

ing on the Forms. 

(One has only to observe the man- 
ner in which some of the opera- 
tives draw the goods on the wooden 
forms to discover why some. hos- 
underwear and outer gar- 
ments are mis-shapen when finish- 
ei. One girl who was drawing 
hosiery on wooden form for the 
press stretched each stocking 
lengthwise unnecessarily. Indeed, 
the entire: lot of stockings was 
mis-shapen as a result. In another 
case an increase in width was given 
a lot of underwear by the attendant 
pulling them over the form in such 
way that the goods were stretched 
across and did not go back on the 
forms. 

Again, some knitted goods are 
mis-shapen due to the warped con- 
ditfon of the boards: Or the wood 
may.be splintered at the edges and 
cause fraying in the texture. The 
object of pressing knitted fabries 
or garments is primarily to impart 
shape to the goods and at the same 
lime give them the proper finish. 
Although termed. pressing, which 
would mean a flattening and solid- 
ifying of the goods, pressing is 
really a secondary point to be ob- 
lained. The shape and a perma- 
nent lustre, combined with softness 
and elasticity, are the important 
points. The pressing may be more 
or tess fugitive in choracter and 
still result in marketable goods. But 
if is*important that the following 
features obtain in the goods when 
finished: a full, soft feel: a compact 
and flexible texture: a fibrous face: 
a permanent brightness instead of 
a temporary glaze: increased re- 
sisting power in the loops bul not 
fo the extent of depriving them of 
their elasticity; a smooth, even 
surface and a rood form. 

Calendering Knitted Fabrics. 

While the above processes. of 
pressing knitted fabrics is appliea- 
ble to cotton, woolen, @ashmere, and 
most. other goods, calendering Is 
used mostly on eotton or -mixed 


fabrics. A number of different kinds 


of calendering machines are-‘in ser- 
vice, one ot winch operates sets of 
gas-heated rollers between which 
the fabric for treatment is passed. 
Other calendering machines are 
fitted with a~.system of steam- 
heated rollers between which = the 
fabric is passed ‘on ‘traveling aprons. 
The actual process of calendering is 
equivalent to ironing. Some calen- 
ders are provided with «a double 
cylinder engine for driving purposes 
which permits the speed to he va- 
ried according to the nature-of the 
‘Continued on Page 29) 
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Determining the Length of Cotton Fibres ) 
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Photographic Record of Cotton Fibre Lengths 


Mills buying cotton usually determine the length of staple by pulling 
the staple until only the Jongest fibres are left and yet there may be only 
a small portion of the longer fibres. 

While recently at the Shawmut Mills. Shawmut Ala., the Superintendent 
Oliver G. Murphy showed us . the system they used in determining the 
of each lenth of fibre. 

When a shipment of cvtton is received a record is made of the shipper 
and the section from which the cotton comes and a definite number of 
simples are pulled. 


Instead of judging the cotton by the length of the longest fibres, they 
place the amount of fibres of each length on a glass plate and a photograph 
is taken and filed. 

If certain cottons have a larger per cent of long fibres than others they 
will make less waste and are of more spinning value. 

The system being used by Oliver Murphy is well the study of those 
who wish to buy cotton for spimning value instead of by the usual! “eye- 
shut” method. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


\ simple metal-tipped paper shell. 
Se of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


real silk or artificial silk. 


HAZLETON, PA. 


SILK CORPORATION 


| COMPARE THE TWO SHIPMENTS ABOVE. THEY CONTAIN EQUAL QUANTITIES OF SILK. 
| Easily applied over any 2% 
Saves 30 to 60% of transportation charges—60 to g0¢ 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT | 


ARTIFICIAL 
SILK. 
WARPS 
on 
DUPLAN 
SHELLS 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


Takes place 
o Of packing charges | 


wooden core at the loom. 


135 MADISON AVENUE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Results 


Too 
worded descriptions and tech- 
nical trivialities, obscure the 
main issue, 

In the long run, the only 
thing that counts is Results. 
Judged on Results, and Re- 
sults alone, the 


Renewable Fuse 


stands head and shoulders above all 
other makes. No other. fuse with- 
stands so many blowouts or can be 
renewed so easily and quickly. 
‘Therefore 


“The “Union’ saves more 
than ANY other renewable 


fuse. 


At Leading Dealers and Jobbers 
Write for Catalog 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Roxes, Cut-Out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire 
and Automobile Fuses. 


Chicago New York 


often, ingeniously 
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_ Sixth Southern. Textile E xposition 


PLANS for the Sixth Annual South- 

ern Textile Exposition, to be held 
in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. ¢.. 
October 20 to 2). are practically 
completed and with 75 per cent 
more space sold than ever bhefore. 
President W. G. Sirrine is looking 
forward to a record-breaking at- 
tendance of exhibitors and textile 
men of the country. 

A two-story annex, with almost 
as much available floor space as the 
commodious Textile Hall itself, has 
heen completed and all space in 
both buildings has been sold. Ex- 
hibits of heavy machinery and other 
mill equipment are arriving every 
day and are being installed. Work 
of decorating the hall and annex 
for the exposition has been started 
and the official decorator reports 
that the color scheme used will be 
novel and effective. 

Almost 200 producers of textile 
goods and equipment are listed as 
exhibitors for this show and even af 
this late date others are filing appli- 
cations for space, Mr. Sirrine an- 
nounces. Arrangements have been 
made to handle the crowds more 
easily this year and an entire floor 
will be turned over to the Southern 
Textile Association. This associa- 
hion, working under the local 
branch, the Greenville Textile Club, 
will maintain headquarters for vis- 
itors and materially assist in the 
smooth functioning of the exposi- 
tion. 

Bulletins have been sent out by 
the Textile Hall Association to all 
exhibitors requesting that all pre- 
limimaries be attended to at onee m 
the matter of making reservations, 
having booths decorated and letter- 
ing furnished for display cards. Ex- 
hibits will be stored free of charge 
until the exposition opens. On ac- 
count of the uncertain railroad sit- 
uation, exhibitors are requested to 
ship these exhibits as soon as possi- 
ble. 

\rrangements have been made 
with Greenville furniture and 
equipment houses for the rental of 
furniture, rugs, desks, etc., at prices 
ranging from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the cost of these articles. 

Following the precedent of sev- 
eral years exhibitors may obtain 
tickets from the Textile Hall Cor- 
poration for distribution to their 
eustomers. Only those signed and 
taken up at the door will be in- 
voiced to the exhibitor at 25 cents 
each. If it is desired to have tick- 
ets printed ‘with the name of the 
exhibitor, proof must first be sub- 
mitted to the corporation. Tickets 
of this sort may be distributed in 
large numbers and only those taken 
up at the door will be charged for, 
in this way permitting a greater ad- 
vertising possibility to the exhibi- 
tor. The following basis for. charg- 
ing tickets to the exhibitors will be 
used; up to 100 tickets, 25 cents; 
exeess over 100. 20 cents: excess 
over 300. 17% cents; excess over 500, 
15 cents each. 

The new Hotel Poinsett will not 
be open in time for the exposition, 
but the citizens of Greenville have 
generously come to the aid of the 
corporation and have turned over 


their ruest rooms to the housing 
eommittee for the purpose of taking 
eare of the enormous overflow. 
Practically every room in the local 
hotels has been reserved for the 
period of the exposition, but the 
eommittee announces that reserva- 
tions for rooms in private homes 
are now coming in as fast as de- 
sired. 

All of the rooms listed with the 
corporation are reported to be 
highly desirable. Those using them 
will have separate keys and be en- 
tirely independent of the house- 
hold. A fair schedule of prices has 
been established by the corporation 
and those who plan attending the 
show are urged to make application 
at onee for these rooms. 

“The Textile Exposition has be- 
come a Southern institution,” said 
President Sirrine. “It has come to 
mean a friendly conclave of pro- 
ducer and consumer where im- 
provements and developments are 
displayed and plans for mutual 
benefit are discussed. Always fea- 
tured by the co-operation of the 
exhibitors, this current show will 
surpass all others in point of size 
and enthusiasm.” 


The Twentieth Amendment 
—Labor of Minors 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
g ving Congress power to limit, reg- 
ulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under’ eighteen years of age, 
has finally passed both Houses of 
Congress. It now goes to the States 
for ratification. 

There is some danger in this pro- 
posed amendment. The rearing and 
care of children is. not committed 
fo the State, but to the parents, by 
the law of. God. This work is of 
loo delicate a nature to be commit- 
led to the State and’ submitted to 
ihe defilement of politics. It looks 
strongly toward socialism. No pro- 
Vision was made for it in the Con- 
stitution, and to introduce it now. 
when socialism is pressing to the 
front by every means and on every 
opportunity, is a very serious mat- 
ter. 

Moreover, the question of training 
a child to work is too intricate a 
matter to be regulated by the State. 
If cruelty or injustice is in any way 
perpetrated on a ehild or minor. 
there is and should be a way for his 
civil defense. But to attempt to 
make a civil provision for interfer- 
ing With parents in the use and 
[raining of their children is a re- 
to barbarism. 

In the case of a mother who is 
left a widow in need. and having 
several hardy boys, say from ten to 
eighteen years old, would it be 
right, just or wise to deprive her of 
the aid of these boys in earning 
their own living or to meddle with 
her in the management of her af- 
fairs? Any tendency of this kind 
would be tyranny. Where would 
Congress get the wisdom to inter- 
fere with such details? With Con- 
gress 48 If is now, there can be but 
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little wisdom in interfering with 
family management. 

Moreover, the training of children 
to imdustry from their’ eartiest 
years, without oppression, is of the 
first importance to the nation, the 
family, and the individual. Nothing 
could be more perilous to the rising 
generation than for them to feel 
that the State protected them from 
work and that idleness was their 
right. One of the greatest blessings 
of this nation, and one of the 
sources of its greatest power,: has 
been the necessity of its youth 
learning to work at an early period 
in life. It was necessity which de- 
veloped invention, achievement and 
sympathetic fellowship. Our best 
men have been the sons of toil, and 
the necessity for toil. When the 
whole matter of training youth in 
labor is put into the coarse hands 
of Congress, the result can only be 
evil. 


Mills Oppose Higher Power Rates. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Following a hearing 
before the State Public Service 
Commission of a petition by the 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. for 
a revision of wholesale industrial 
power rates, the commission de- 
cided to allow the petitioner and 
Aragon Mils, of Polk county, oppos- 
ing the petition, until September 16 
to file briefs. , 

The railway and power company 
was represented by its president, 
Preston Arkwright, who told the 
commission that the cost of produc- 
ing power is 14 cents per kilowatt 
per hour, and that every customer 
ought to pay at least that cost and 
a fair return on the property devot- 
ed to this service. 

The Aragon Mills were represent- 
ed by Attorneys Edgar Watkins, of 
Atlanta, and W. W. Mundy, of 
Cedartown. The opposition § told 
the commission that the proposed 
increase of the railway company 
would cost the Aragon Mills $10,000 
per year, suggesting that it was 
unfair to increase rates within six 
months after the milis had been 
induced to dismantle their steam 
plant and install power equipment! 
at a cost of $50,000. It would cost 
the Aragon mills $100,000 to go back 
to power now, Mrr. Watkins de- 
clared. 


Humidity of Atmosphere 
in Regard to Textiles 


GUBSTANCES when exposed for 

some time to a moist atmosphere 
take up water, either (1) by chem- 
ical combination with the substance, 
the water being in some cases held 
in a loose state of combination, or 
(2) the substance may appear to be 
dry to the touch while retaining 
water in a mechanical manner 
without chemical combination tak- 
ing place. In this latter case the 
water is termed hygroscopic moist- 
ure. 

Many substances which contain 
water in a loose or feeble state of 
chemical combination, and all sub- 
stances which contain hygroscopic 
moisture, will readily part with the 
water as vapor when the bodies are 
placed in a dry atmosphere. This 
process of evaporation will continue 
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until the water vapor exerts its 
maximum vapor pressure in the 
atmosphere. A balance is then ob- 
tained, water vapor passing into the 
atmosphere at the same rate af 
which the vapor is being returned 
fo the hygroscopic body, so that the 
(drying ceases. If, on the other 
hand, the atmosphere is maintained 
by means of a powerful drying or 


desiccating agent, the body will 
continue to part with its hygro- 
scopic moisture until if is dred 


perfectly. 

Cotton, or other textile materials, 
dried in this way in a vessel con- 
laining a drying agent, ultimately 
becomes .bone dry, and if again ex- 
posed to moist air takes up moisture 
until a balance is obtained between 
the water vapor in the air and the 
amount of water in the cotton, the 
point of balance being dependent 
upon (1) the kind of material, (2 
the temperature of the air, (3) the 
relative humidity of the air. When 
this balance is obtained, the per- 
centage of moisture in the material 
remains constant as long as the 
atmospheric conditions of temper- 
ature are maintained constant. 

It is of interest to note that a two 


gram sample (approximately 1-5 
OZ.. of cotton will reabsorb as 
much moisture in converting it 


from the bone-dry condition to the 
olficial standard of regain, as is 
contained in one cubic foot of air 
saturated with water vapor at 60 
degrees 

In experiments made by Hart- 
shorne, it has been shown that there 
is a lagging effect in bringing mate- 
rial to the condition where a bal- 
ance 18 maintained between the 
moisture in the material and the 
moisture in the atmosphere at the 
time. Thus starting with two skeins 
of cotton, one of which has been 
exposed to a dry atmosphere and 
the other to a moist one, a very 
considerable time will be necessary 
to bring the two skeins to a balance 
and the same condition by exposure 
fo an atmosphere containing an 
amount of moisture intermediate in 
quantity between the amounts pres- 
ent in the dry and moist atmos- 
pheres to which the skeins were 
first exposed. He has, however, also 
shown that this lagging effect may 
be made use of to give the true 
regain relationship for the particu- 
lar atmospheric conditions, as after 
about 15 to 20 minutes the mean 
results of the two conditions of the 
two skeins will be continually the 
same as the final results attained by 
the exposure for a very consider- 
able time to similar conditions of 
temperatures and humidity. 

Paraguay Imports All Textiles 


Although Paraguay is a_ cotton 


country there are no textile mills 
in the district and all such goods 
must be imported. In 1923 Para- 


guay imported textiles in an amount 
of $3,602, 693 Argentine gold as com- 
pared with $2,476,814 in 1922. These 
figures compare with an import of 
$1,450.63 during the first five months 
of 1924. During the past year Bra- 
zil increased her exports to this 
country, but there has been a 
noticeable falling off in sales in econ- 
sequence of the advance in the rate 
of the Brailian currency. 
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Receptacles 


smooth as silk 


OUR raw and finished 
careful handling. 


stock need 


Mill receptacles used for transporting 
or protecting materials in process must 
have a smooth, clean surface that protects 
delicate threads from breaking as well as 
soiling. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles are made of 
a fine-grained, hard material. The inside 
finish is as smooth as silk. The contents 
cannot catch. The glossy surface pre- 


vents, clinging of dust or dirt. 


Diamond Fibre, from which Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles are made, is a hard, 
smooth, wear-resisting material. It is 
almost as strong as iron, lighter than 


aluminum, and practically indestructible. 


It will not crack, splinter, or corrode. 


Our line of Diamond Fibre Receptacles 
include mill baskets, boxes, barrels, dof- 
fing cars, trays, sample cases, waste-bas- 
kets, etc., in a wide variety of standard 
sizes. 


If you require special sizes, we can 


build to your specifications. Let us send 


you quotations. 


Our new booklet, “Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacles,” shows the entire line of 
Smooth Inside Mill Receptacles. It con- 


tains complete specifications on standard 
sizes. 


Write Today for this Booklet 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Bridgeport, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 


Toronto, Canada ‘London, England 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Representative—MR. A. B, CARTER, 210 Realty Building, Gastonia, North Carolina 
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Hawk Starch 


Superiorities 


| UNIFORMITY 


| STRENGTH | 


PURITY =| 


ECONOMY 


HAWK STARCH 
smooth warp of the right weight and 


produces a_ strong, 


pliability—the kind that weaves easily. 


HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 
desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits” 
the suit he makes for you, so do our ex- 
perts adapt the starch to your local mill 


conditions. 


STEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 


Estimated Cotton Yield of 
11,950,725 


St. Matthews, 8S. C—The August 
condition report of the American 
Cotton Association shows the in- 
dicated yield based on the associa- 
lion’s estimated acreage, 38,489,000, 
to be 11,950,725 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight. The Government par 
vields as of August 16 have been 
employed in arriving at the in- 
dicated yield, the report states. The 
association's condition report on 
the growing crop is on returns as 
of Aug. 23. 

Based upon the Government acre- 
age figures of 40,403,000 and using 
the association's condition figures, 
the forecast of production would be 
12,592,901 bales, the report states. 

The Report. 

The association's report in full is 
as follows: 

“The American Cotton Associa- 
tion herewith presents in detail its 
August report of the growing crop 
from returns as of August 23. The 
report summarizes important fea- 
tures such as boll weevil infestation, 
effect of weather conditions upon 
crop, fruiting outturn of lint and 
forecast of probable production. 
The eondition of the cotton crop 
on Aug. 23 was 62.9 per cent normal, 
as compared with 67.2 per cent on 
July 23, a deterioration of 4.3 per 
cent for the month. 


“The report shows the idicated 


vield based on the association's esti- 
mated acreage. 38.489.000, to be 11.- 
950.725 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, the Government par yields 
as of Aug. 16 have been employed in 
arriving at the indieated yield. 
Based upon the Government acre- 
age figures, the forecast of produc- 
fion would be 12.592.901 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, The Govern- 
ment bureau report issued Aug 23 
as of Aug. 15 placed the condition 
figure at 64.9 per cent of a normal! 
with an indicated yield of 12,956,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 
The 10-year average condition for 
August is 62.1 per cent. 


Condition Aug. 23, 1924. 
Associations condition Aug. 25, 1924: 


Virginia 58 
North Carolina 59 
South Garolina 56 
Georgia 62 
Florida 68 
Alabama 66 
Mississipp! 66 
Louisiana 54 
Texas 54 
Arkansas 65 
Tennessee 73 
Missour!l 71 
Oklahoma 78 
California 88 
Arizona and all others 85 


LU. S. average 62.9 


Association indicated yield in 
bales of 500 pounds gross, 11,950,725. 
Indicated yield in bales of 500 
pounds, using association Aug. 23 
condition figures based on Govern- 
ment acreage, 12,592,901. 
Weevil Infestation. 

“Due to the drought and extreme 
heat, which have prevailed practic- 
ally throughout the entire Cotton 
Belt, the damage of the weevil to 
the blooms was extremely small. 
However, under the protection of 
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the foliage around the boll, he has 
largely confined his activities and 
done serious damage LO the bolls, 
which.. under normal conditions, he 
would have only attacked after de- 
stroying the blooms, the damage be- 
ing hard to detect on account of 
the dry weather. This damage 
will play a material part in the final 
yield. 
Weather Conditions. 

Continuous drought with extreme 
heat is reported practically through 
out the entire Belt, with the excep- 
tion of. local rains. This weather 
has resulted in undersized bolls, ab- 
normal development of the fruitage 
and premature opening. It is now 
too late to remedy these conditions, 
and it points to the certainty of the 
premature opening of a large por- 
portion of the Crop. 

Crop Two Weeks Late. 

“The erop is reported generally 
two weeks late, and this condition 
would mean an. increased boll 
weevil damage should rains occur. 

‘It is found that a large percent- 
age of the locks of cotton contains 
On an average of five to seven seed 
per lock, whereas under normal 
conditions there shoud be nine seed. 
This results in not only a shortage 
of outturn of seed cotton per: boll, 
but. a shortage in the outturn of lint 
from the seed cotton when ginned. 

“Outlook for crop plainly shows 
repetition of -experience of last 
three years. We expect the Gov- 
ernment report to show in excess 
of our indicated yield, and probably 
in excess of the indicated yield of 
the Government as of Aug. 16 on ac- 
count of above condition and pre- 
mature opening. Ginning in the 
early part of the season wil be ex- 
tremely heavy and will seem to 
confirm the correctness of the 
larger crop. 

Boll Weevil Damage. 

“However, taking into considera- 
lion the damage already done by 
the weevil and the additional dam- 
age which will be done even with 
normal weather, the certainty of an 
increase of wet weather, the late- 
ness of the crop and the shortage of 
the staple caused by premature 
opening of the boll, the prospect 
at this time point plainly to a re- 
petition of the condition of the last 
three years, the final outturn of the 
crop showing a drastic reduction as 
compared with the August report, 
as follows: : 

“Last year the Government Aug. 
estimate was 11,516,000 bales while 
the final figures were 10,428,000 
bales, or a reduction of 1,388,000 
bales. 

“In 1922, the Government Aug. 
estimate was 11,449,000 bales. while 
the final yield was 9,761,000 bales, or 
a reduction of 1,688,000 bales. 

“In 1922, the Governemnt Aug. 
estimate was 8.203.000 bales, while 
the final yield was 7,953,000 bales. or 
a reduction of 250,000 bales.” 


Sample of Goods Wanted in Egypt. 


Trade Commissioner May, Alex- 
andria, has submitted a sample 
head-end of British bleached ecot- 
ton goods which shows the marking 
as employed by British shippers. 
The sample will be made available 
fo any interested firms upon request 
to the Textile Division. 
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Cost Figures of Southern 


Dry 


Cambridge, Mass... Aug. 28.—The 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Business 
Research, Harvard University, has 
just issued what they call their 
Bulletin No. 45, entitled “Operating 
Expenses in the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Business in the South in 
1923.” 

It is explained that this pamphlet 
is the result of agreements entered 
into. with the Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association. The figures 
presented in this bulletin are con- 
sidered by the bureau as represen- 
tative _ of conditions generally in the 
wholesale dry goods trade in the 
South in 1923. 

Among the 71 firms reporting, the 
lowest sales volume reported for 
1923 was approximately $100,000, and 
the highest was over $7,000,000. The 
typical or representative net sales 
figure was $900,000. This figure is 
arrived at by deducting from gross 
sales the value of merchandise re- 
turned by customers and the allow- 
ances made to customers on mer- 
chandise not returned, the amount 
collectéd from customers for pre- 
paid transportation charges, and 
also the cash discounts taken by 
customers, whenever any of these 
amounts have been included in the 
gross sales figure. Net sales thus 
represent the real volume of busi- 
ness handled and, therefore, is 
taken as 100 per cent in computing 
percentages of expense and profit 
for comparative purposes. 

Returns. and allowances were 
found. to amount to 3.1 per cent of 
the gross sales of the 60 firms that 
reported this item. Five firms re- 
ported a figure of less than 1 per 
cent of gross sales, and six firms 
had a figure of over 5 per cent. Re- 
turned merchandise, of course, in- 
curs double handling and selling 
expense, and in addition constitutes 
a frequent. cause of disagreements 
with customers. 

In the following table are grouped 
the firms reporting,, according to 
their volume of. net sales for 1923. 
It is evident, that there was no dis- 
tinct concentration im any single 
group. 

Net Sales. 
All firms 
Reporting 


Less than $500,000 i8 
S500.000 to 29 
$1,000,000 to $1,999,000 ix 
$2,000,000 and over 13 

Total number of firms 71 


In the following table is given the 
common figure in percentage of net 
sales for each item of expense and 
profit; and the common figure for 
the rate of stock-turn for the 71 
wholesale dry goods firms in the 
Seuth reporting to the bureau for 
1923. In this group were included 
firms with sales volume ranging 
from slightly over $100,000 to over 
$7,000,000, situated in 13 Southern 
States. This table, therefore, gives 
a representative summary of the 
cost of doing business among dry 
goods wholesalers in the South in 


Goods Wholesalers 


1923. These common figures were 
not worked out on the basis of 
arithmetic averages, but in each 
case represent tabulations of per- 
centages arranged in such a way as 
to permit the determination of truly 
typical figures without giving undue 
weight to extremely high or low 
figures or to figures from firms with 
exceptionally large sales volume. If 
is to be berne in mind that the total 
expense figure shown in this table 
includes. a charge for interest on 
owned capital invested in the busi- 
ness, and that, therefore, the net 
progt figure does not. include the 
element of return on capital. This 
is in accordance with the principal 
that interest on capital is a real 
cost that must be taken into ac- 
count irrespective of whether the 
capital used in the business. belongs 
to the firm or is borrowed. trom 
banks or manufacturers. A. corol- 
lary to this principle is that a busi- 
ness venture should return to its 
owners something over and above 
the interest on the capital they have 
invested; such an additional return 
constitutes the real net profit of the 


husimess. 


Onerating Expenses, Gross Margin, 
Net Progt, and Stock-Turn for All 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods 
Firms Reporting for 1923 
(71 Firms). 
Net Sales 100%. 
Common 


Figures 
%o 
Total salesforee expense 
\dvertising 0.13 
Other selling 0.15 
Wages of receiving and ship- 
ping force 0.8 


Packing cases and wrappings. 0.13 
Outward freight, express and 


Lruckage 0.16 
Executive salaries 1.8 
(jffice, salaries, wages and bo- 

nuses 1.0 
Office supplies, postage and 

stationery 0.26 
Telephone and telegraph 0.05 
Other buying, management, and 

office . 0.45 
Rent | 0.7 
Heat, ight and power 0.1 
‘Taxes 0.5 
Insurance 0.23 
Khepairs of equipment 0.04 
Depreciation of equipment 0.4 
Total interest 2.8 
Miscellaneous expense 0.5 
Losses bad debts 1.0 
Total expense 16.6 
Net. profit | 1.0 


Stock-turn (times.a year)... 3.4 

The largest single item of expense 
of wholesale dry goods firms in the 
Sout hreporting to the Bureau for 
1923 was that of total sales force. 
The common figure was 5.7 per cent 
of net sales; thus, a typical firm 
with sales of $900,000 had total sales 
force expense in 1923 amounting to 
$51,300. For 11 firms, this expense 
amounted to more than seven per 
cent of net sales. On the other 
hand, there were 10 firms that 

‘Continued on Page 27) 
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INEROL 


“It reduces the waste in carding’’- 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


BOSTON 


Established 1874 


7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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The Answer to the Needs 
of a Hundred Industries 


Mechanical and construction prin- 
ciples do not alone explain the 
selection of TOLHURSTS by the 
nation’s leading industries — nor 
does actual performance during 
the past forty-five years explain, 
though it amply justifies the wis- 
dom of their choice. 


Preference is due to their being 
built by Extractor Specialists 
whose experience and ability are 
part of every machine. All fac- 
tors instill confidence that TOL- 
HURSTS will render the utmost in 
service. 
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Tolhurst’ Machine Works. Troy, N. Y. 


Established 18562 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


= 
| 
Cotton 
MINEROL, 
\ 
tor catalog illustrating T olhurst Extractors 
OLHURS\ 
CENTRIFUGAL 
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granted by yarn sellers that a 


Contemptible Market | 
R ti margin of, say, 20 cents a pound 
eporting on 20s-2 Southern carded warps 


of ordinary grade, above the 


MPUERE has been much complaint cost of the cotton, 1s sulficient 
in recent vears relative to the io allow the spinner a reason- 
editorials written bv the Philade!l able profit. susiness for late 
phia representative of the Daily i924 delivery offered spinners 
News Record in his yarn market recently, however, has been 
reports hut in his “editorial” of Au waved aside, it is said, although 
cust 98th he exceeded all of his if was offered at approximately 
previous contemptible efforts to aid the present price of December 
the varn speculators cotton, plus a margin of 20 cents. 
It is well known fact that he It is argued by some observers 


in this market that when spin- 


frequents the offices of the leading 
i ners act this way, there is prob- 


ind tast week we 


speculators 
aly something ‘more behind it 
published a statement by men in 
| than mere whim — especially 
the varn business relative to the 
int the = when tmdications of it appear 
day after day from this or that 
i) ‘ 
source. 
Imagine yourself trying to help 
It is held by some that, under 
specutatol and out 
| | [he e¢ireumstances, spinners 
of his office to write a varn markel ’ 
se Ac ery s st 
report that would help him to buy are Machinery | indiny 
lower idje or-running part time, and 
arns at lower prices. : 
has been for months, may turn 
ould you under such cireum out to have been badly advised 
twas \ ite pert fit he 
bett editorial if they lose this present oppor- 
Loan the tunity hook of least sub- 
| care stantial part of their capacity 
DAILY NEWS RECORD ale fall and early 
winter months. It is explained 
Philadelphia, Aug. 28 The that, were all of them doing so. 
market situation in carded varns they might get away with it, 
has become more or less mixed although such atl outcome 
The majority of the spinners might, coneeivably, attract the 
ippear to be making a stand Tor aliention of the Federal Trade 
higher prices Whether the Commission, should it develop 
somewhat striking uniformity in that the spinners acted accord- 
spinners’ price ideas is the re ing LO agreement! in the matter 
sult of suggestion trom certain of “pegging” prices. It appears 
quarters in and about Charlotte, fo some, nevertheless, that in 
N. C.. remains to be seen \ view OF spinners customary 
change has come over some oft methods of doing business at 


the spinners since theil this time of the year, it is noth- 


assOocla- 


tion was reorganized last March. ing short of amazing that the 
Thev now show signs of “think- asking prices of some ot them 
inc’ ac «* trade organization. should this year remain uwun- 
rather than as individual busi- changed after cotton has drop- 
ness men. This is producing ped 900 points. 

some odd results, according to The placing of orders in this 
reports current here. If is un- market is reported to be less 
usual to find men in any line of active today than during the 
business turning down orders at first half of this week, but the 
prices which show them 4 volume of inquiry 1s again in- 


teresting. Some dealers say the 
knitters are showing the great- 
for est interest, while other sellers 


yet some of the spinners 
doing this. 
taken 


prot, 
are said to be 
For example, it 1s 


BULLETIN 


are busier. handling 
for the weaving trades. Opin- 
ions differ as to whether most 
of this inquiry is based on goods 
for orders already received, or 
is simply in expectation of such 
orders. The fact remains that 
the inquiry is broad and general 


inquiries 


and that it promises a_ very 
large movement of cotton yarns 
sooner or later. 

There is the absolutely false 


statement that 20 cents margin 
means a reasonable margin of profit 
on 20-2 yarns. With 26-cent cotton 
and 46-cent yarn the manufacturing 
margin is 44.45. Allowing 7 cents 
for labor cost and 2 cents for power 
there is just 2.15 cents left to cover 
supplies and overhead and to pro- 
vide a profit and no man of any 
intelligence would say that there 
was a profit. 

Although 20-2 are being booked in 
large quantities at 46 cents, the 
representative of the Daily News 
Record, in order to help “friend 
speculator,’ quotes them at 43% 
cents, and at that price the manu- 
facturing margin is not enough to 
pay labor and power costs. 

Read his reports more than once 
and you will realize that he one 
minute pleads with the spinners to 
lel the speculators have yarns at 
lower prices and next minute 
threatens to report them to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


He is “amazed” that prices of 
yarns do not decline with a 500- 
point drop (a purely theoretical 
drop) in cotton but when cotton has 


advanced without any advance in 
yarn prices as has happened during 
the past twelve months he has ex- 
pressed no amazement. 

The Daily News Record is a big 
and a clean paper but their Phila- 
delphia yarn “editorial” writer is a 
disgrace to decent journalism. 

The truth is that yarns cannot be 
sold at a profit today but the mar- 
ket is fast changing to a seller's 
market, 

If the spinners will uniformly ad- 
vance their prices they can gel 
what they ask and will soon be 
operating at a profit. 


Stirred New Jersey 
HEN Mrs. F. E. Feickert, of 
Plainfield, N. J. a woman 
prominently identified with politics 
in New Jersey, made the statement 
that she was going to help prevent 
the employment of. children of six 
and seven years of age in the cotton 
mills of South Carolina and Georgia, 
she did not anticipate our exposure 
of conditions in her own State as 
depicted by Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. 

We know that the reports of Miss 
Abbott are always unreliable, but in 
our letter to Mrs. . Feickert we 
merely quoted extracts from her re- 
port. 

Our letter was published in at 
least five New Jersey papers and 
the following paragraph was fea- 
tured in the headlines: 


“Mrs. Feickert is a valiant foe 
of the employment of children 
of six and seven years of age in 
the cotton mills of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, a condition 
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that does not exist. Miss Grace 
Abbott says that children of five 
years of age work in New Jer- 
sey truck farms and that 20 per 
cent of the workers are under 
10 years and 76 per cent under 
14. Will Mrs. Feickert dare at- 
tack child labor in her own back 
yard.” 


We have not yet had time to get 


the editorial reaction of the New 
Jersey papers but the news stories 
carry the impression that they 


think Mrs. Feickert is in a bad hole. 


Idle Spindles 


HE following cotton spindles were 

entirely idle during July, 1924. 

The list does not include spindles on 
part time operation: 


Alabama 178,000 
Georgia 356,000 
North Carolina 707,000 
South Carolina 386,000 
Connecticut 174,000 
Maine 107,000 
Massachusetts 4,410,000 
New Hampshire 842,000 
Rhode Island 1.172.000 
Idle in South 1,824,000 
Idle in New England 6,752,000 
Idle in other States 501,000 

Total idle during July 9,077,000 


Why North Carolina Grows 


Great 


EOPLE wonder at the progress 

being made by North Carolina 
and yet there has just been an inci- 
dent that shows the real cause of 
its greatness. 

Governor Morrison, a Democrat, 
was advocating a bond issue of $8,- 
900,000 with which to establish ports 
and ship lines and thereby secure a 
reduction in North Carolina freight 
rates. 

In most States the opposition . 
party would have seen a chance to 
make political capital and would 
have sought votes upon the plea 
that the Democrats were putting 
tax burdens upon-the dear people. 

Instead of those tactics George 
Butler, a prominent Republican and 
a brother of former United States 
senator Marion Butler, went before 
the committee of the Legislature 
and urged the passage of the bill. 
George Butler and Arthur J. Draper 
accepted places upon the commis- 
sion, While Senator Butler will cam- 
paign the State urging ratification 
of the Port Bill at the November 
election, and W. G. Brabham, State 
Republican Chairman, announces 
that his organization will seek to 
keep the Port Bill from being con- 
sidered a partisan measure. 

When in any State the leading 
politicians will for the good of the 
State waive the opportunity to 
make political capital from an is- 
sue of this kind, the progress of 
the people of that State must be 
recognized. 

This is not published with any 
spirit of boastfulness but to show 
other States, in which politicians put 
party good above the welfare of the 
State, the price they are paying for 
too much politics and the real rea- 
son that North Carolina is making 
such great progress. 
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Personal News 


John L. Robinson has resigned as 
superintendent of the Minneola 
Mills, Gibsonvile, N. C. 


John T. Rountree has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the 
Minneola Mills, Gibsonville, N. C. 


Grover C. Childs has become 
night overseer of carding at the 
Pinkney Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. R. Stowe is now night over- 
seer spinning at the Pinkney Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


J. J. Foster, president of the Elk 
Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga., had the 
misfortune of having his handsome 
residence burned this week. 


E. A. Smith, Jr., will be manager 
of the Carolina Glove Company, 
which takes over the Carolina Glove 
Mills, Newton, N. C. 


A. R. Eller has resigned his posi- 
tion with the China Grove Cotton 
Mills, China Grove, N. C., to become 
night superintendent of the Klumac 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


Yates Laney has resigned his po- 
sition in the office of the Groves 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to enter Fur- 
man University at Greenville. 


W. F. Conley, overseer weaving 
at the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., was killed recently in 
an automobile accident. 


O. D. Grimes, agent and superin- 
tendent of the Athens (Ga.) Manu- 
facturing Company, was a Charlotte 
visitor this week while on his way 
to New York. 


Robert E. McDonald, agent for the 
Lowe Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., paid us a visit this 
week while visiting retatives in 
Charlotte. 


A. W. Roper has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Couch 
Mills, Thomson, Ga., to become 
overseer carding at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


James B. McLaughlin has resigned 
as overseer of the cloth room at the 
Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., 
to become overseer finishing and 
shipping at the Dacotah Mills, Lex- 


ington, N. C. 


L. A. Funderburk, who was super- 
intendent of the Bearskin Cotton 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., before it was 


reorganized as the Monroe Mills 

Company, will continue as superin- 

tendent under the new management. 

Harry Morrow Accepts’ Position 
with Charlotte Mfg. Co. 


Harry Morrow, formerly with the 
Joseph Sykes Bros., has accepted 
position with the Charlotte Manu- 
facturing Company as salesman for 
their card clothing. 

Mr. Morrow has had many years’ 
experience in the card clothing 
business and is well known through- 
out the South. 


Overseers Club Entertained. 


The Overseers Club of the River- 
side and Dan River Mills, Danville, 
was recently entertained at an elab- 
orate dinner at the Sykes Farm, 
near Danville. Following the din- 
ner, E. J. Wentz, president of the 
club, called on H. R. Fitzgerald, 
who delivered a brief inspirational 
address that held the close atten- 
tion of his audience. 

Other than the members of. the 
club the guests were: H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, Geo. W. Robertson, H. M. 
Martrn, C. D. Gaver, H. E. Spessard, 
L.. J. Rushworth, C. E. Clark, George 
Douglas, M. A. Godfrey and Mill M. 
Hundley. 


Engineer Killed in Clinton Mill. 


Clinton, 8S. C€—Clarence Bishop, 
aged 20, lost his life here from in- 
juries sustained when the cylinder 
head blew off of the large engine in 
Clinton Cotton Mills No. 1. 

The cylinder head itself barely 
missed Bishop, one of the bolts 
striking his body. He was badly 
scaled from the steam and died a 
few hours after being rushed to the 
Hays hospital, where every medical 
uttention was rendered. The cylin- 
der hit the wall near where Eng!- 
neer Bishop was sitting with such 
terrifice force that it penetrated 
through the brick wall and passed 
on into the boiler room. 


Monroe Cotton Mills. 


Monroe, Ga. 


17,500 spinning spindles; 370 looms. 


J. Wheeler Mears, Sr. Supt. 
J. H. Perkins Carder 
J. C. Eller Spinner 
Ss. W. Emgram Weaver 


W. A. MeDonald 
Guy Wallace 


Cloth Room 
_Master Mechanic 


TRADE 


ROCKFORD , 


( ware TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFIce AND FACTORY : 


ILL .U.S.A 


MARK 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Leno And Marquisette 
Weaving 


Our leno doups for weaving marquisettes and 
fancy leno weaves are universally accepted as the 
only satisfactory solution of leno weaving. 


In fact, by using our doups, any weave room with 
dobby looms can make a leno stripe as easily and at 
as low cost as any ordinary fancy fabric and, that, 
too, without any extra attachments to the loom 
whatever—no, not even a jumper or a slackener 
attachment is required. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete 


Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Plain Finish 


Greenville, S. C. Improved 


Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 


Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH 


Harness Frames 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 
Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Jacksboro, Tenn.—The Campbell 
Knitting Mills have been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $100,- 


OOO by M. E 
J. Reever 


Baird. R. L. Moore and 


Easley, S. C.—The Alice Manufac- 
turing Company has placed 
tracts for 12,000 additional spindles 
which are to be installed as early 
as possible 


Pendleton, S 
C., No. 3 which 
down since early 
sume operations next week 
mill is a branch of the 
Mfe. Co. at Anderson. 


The 
has 
spring 


Riverside 
shut 
will re- 
The 
Riverside 


heen 


Newman, Ga.—The Newman UCot- 
Lon Mills have placed orders for 
about 5.000 spindles and some ad- 
ditional ecard room machinery, all 


of which will be 
machinery 


used to replace old 


Knoxville, Tenn, The tix 
Hosiery Mills will erect a two-story 


huilding at Morgan and Hudson 
Avenues. the building to be 32x90 
feet. The company will also build 
a dvehouse 18x33 feet. EK. D. At- 
tix, 721 No. Central Ave., 1s presi- 
dent 

Monroe. N. C—The Monroe Mills, 
formerly the Bearskin Cotton Mills 
were opened under the new man- 
agement this week. The plant has 


heen thoroughly overhauled and 
machinery installed on 
the third floor which previously held 
no equipment. R. W. Morrow, of 
Monroe and the Johnston 
of Chartotte, purchased control of 
this mull ago when it was 
sold by the receivers. 


new 


inferests 


some time 


Newton, N. C.—The Carolina Glove 
Mill. founded and operated by the 
late J Yount. has been 
sold by his estate to E. A. Smith, 
mill man of Charlotte, and 
ates. The Company has been organ- 
ized under the name of the Carolina 
(;love and Was placed in opera- 
this week 
The mill emplovs 75 people and 1s 
new It manufactures cot- 
ton gloves. E. A. Smith Jr., will be 


Cllarnece 


ASSOCI- 


ron 


Little Rock, Ark.—vThe first cot- 


ton mill attracted to Arkansas by 
hydro-electric power will be in 
operation in Pine Bluff within five 
montns Contract was closed lately 
bv the Chamber of Commerce with 
Leroy A. Beers and associates of 


\ for erection and 
10.000 spindle 
mill utilize 


Amsterdam, 
poeratian 
mill and spinning 
half the output. of the spinning 
mill. Local business men subsecrib- 
ed $150,000 of $250,000 capital of the 
company The mills will employ 
between 200 and 300 persons, and 
will be operated with power from 
hydro-electric station on 
Ouachita river. 


here oft 


temmel 


the 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest gts entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R.L <— 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


Boston, Mass. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 


It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


222 Purchase St. 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


5S. DRAPES 


11 E, Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments General Designs, Planting, Grading 
Parks, Real Estate Subddivisions and Detail Plans 


and Cemeteries Supervision of Landscape and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs Engineering Construction 


Private Estates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 
Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Mexia. Texas—The new Mexia 
Cotton Mills have let. contract to 
Inge Construction Go. to erect their 
mill building. The mill will have 
5,000 spindles and ninety-s!x 30-inch 
looms. and thirty-two 40-inch looms 
for making flat duck. Electrie pow- 
er will be generated by using a tan- 


dem compound condensing engine. 
The looms were purchased from 
Stafford Co. Readville, Mass. Plans 


for the mill are by Robert and Co, 


Atlanta Ga. J. K. Hughes is pres+ 
ident of the Mexia Mills, Perry 
Burrus, general manager. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co. is now runing 
full time after being closed for sey- 


eral weeks. The company has re- 
ceived large orders recently, ‘ac- 
cording to the officials and have 


enough business on hand to justify 
capacity operations for time 

A new garment will be placed on 
the market by this company, a 
light union suit for spring and fall 
wear. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Finishing Co., is being 
here to erect a large 
ing. bleaching and 


The Hanes 
organized 
plant for dye- 
finishing cotton 


goods and underwear. The incorp- 
orators will include Robert M. 


Hanes, of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Co., Ralph Hanes, Thurman 
Chatham and H. A. Jolitz. 


An abundant water supply is 
available from a large creek near 
(his place and it is understood that 
ihe Hanes Finishing Co., will be one 
of the most modern and best equip- 
ped finishing plants in the country. 


Greenville, S. C.—The new South- 
ern Weaving Mill has closed c¢on- 
tract with the Ford Motor Co. to 
supply the latter with 1,000,000 feet 
of transmission lining for Ford ears. 
The plant is being put into opera- 
tion now, and installation of all 
machinery will be complete within 
a short time. If is in the building 
formerly occupied by the Green- 
ville plant of the Shambow Shuttle 
CO. 

The will 


company manufacture 


cotton specialities, such as. trans- 
mission lining, brake bands. and 
similar goods. It has: an initial 
equipment of 22 looms and _ the 


necessary spindles. J. W. 
is manager. 


Burnett 


Blacksburg, S. C.—Reorganization 
of the Cash Mils under the name of 
the Blacksburg Spinning Co. has 
been perfected, al of the stock for 


the new corporation having been 
subscribed. 8. A. Sifford, of Clover. 
5. C., 1s president, C. N. Alexander, 


also of 

manager. 
The building for the mill- was 

begun a year ago, but was not com- 


Clover, is treasurer and 


pleted before the death of E. R. 
Cash, the organizer of the com- 
pany. The work of completing the 


building and erecting 25 houses: in 


Thursday, September 4, 1924. 


the village will be started at once. 
The main mill is brick, two stories 
and basement, and was planned by 
J. E. Sirrine and Co. of Greenville. 

Contracts have been let for 5,000 
spindles and necessary equipment, 
delivery of the ‘machinery to be 
started in October. The output 
will be kniting yarrns, 14s to 16s. 
The plant will be electrically driven. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Plans Reorganization 


Consolidat- 
the largest 


Reorganization of the 
ed Textile Corporation, 
manufacturers of cotton goods in 
the country, was made necessary by 
the default Tuesday of the interest 
payment of the $7,393,000 outstand- 
ing 7 per cent 10-year bonds of B. 
B. and R. Knight, Inc., which oper- 
ates 17 mills in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Executive offices of 
the company are in New York. 

The Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation owns the entire common stock 
of the Knight company, which in 
turn, owns the entire common stock 
of Converse & Co., selling agents for 
the Consolidated, Knight and other 
mills. 

Unfavorable conditions in the 
textile industry forced the closing 
of the Knight Mills, impairing work- 
ing capital and causing large losses. 
B. B. and R. Knight was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts in September, 1920, with a 
perpetual eharter, succeeding a 
Rhode Island corporation of the 
same name, which was one of the 
largest manufacturers of cotton 
cloths in the world. The Consoli- 
‘dated Textile Corporation was or- 
ganized on September 27, 1919, un- 
der the laws of Delaware. It was 
acquired either directly or through 
stock ownership the business and 
assets of the Pilot Cotton Mills 
Company, of. Raleigh, N. C., James 
N. Williamson & Sons Co. (Ossipee 
and Hopedale Mills), of Burlington, 
N.'C., Ella Manufacturing Company, 
of Shelby, N. Lynchburg -(Va.) 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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Mills 


Cotton 


Company, Windsor ette, Ga. The also has 


al 


company 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass., large stock interest in the Exposi- 
Pelham (Ga.) Manufacturing Com-_ tion Cotton Mills, of Atlanta, Ga. 
pany, Bonham (Texas) Cotton Mills, The original organization plan for 
Henderson (Ky.) Cotton Mills and the consolidation provided for the 
the Union Cotton Mills, of LaFay- liquidation of $9,500,000 bank loans 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— - 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and ‘know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


LO OM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for. quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 


unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
dames McCabe, P. 0. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking. Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


25 
by the payment of 30 per cent in 
cash and the remainder in 5-vear 
notes and the lquidation of Con- 
verse & Co. and the organization of 
“a new selling company capitalized 
at $3,000,000. The Kelsey Textile 
Corporation sought to enjoin the 
consolidation and compel the pay- 


ment of 
tion fot 


$1,200,000 but the applica- 
an injunction was denied. 

if is understood, however, that 
the Kelsey action resulted in = the 
withdrawal of the minor 
interests who previously had 
the reorganization 
being made, 
induce the imterests to reeonsider 
their: action and permit the carry- 
ing out of the original program. 

Meanwhile, a tentative bondhold- 
ers committee has been formed in- 
cluding representatives of the in- 
vestment firm of Harris, Forbes & 
Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons. The 
present plan of the committee, it is 
understood, is to hold the proper- 
lies intact until a change in the 
lextile trade situation will permit 
either the successful operation or 
the profitable sale of the Knight 
plants. Sitx months is allowed be- 
fore. foreclosure. 


some of 

as- 
pian. 
however. to 


sented to 
Efforts are 


Curtailment Decreases 


largest increase 
curtailment 
became 
the mills in 
this week, it being 
ihe outpul for the 
gain of 


Fhe 
since 
mills 


in production 
general, 1s 
ihe 


noted 
arolinas 
estimated that 
week will show a 
between eight and nine per 
cent over the curtailment figures 
for the past two months. 

This increase is estimated 
reports trom Various mills. 
from the record of mill 
load of Southern Power Co. 
the latter, it is learned that 
furnished to mills this week shows 
an increase of eight and one-half 
per cent over the previous week. 
For some time past, curtailment in 
North Carolina has been estimated 
al 2> per cent. The figure for this 
week is placed at 16 per cent. 


from 

and 
power 
DOW 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Weill Co., inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


THE CHOICE OF 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening GCompany’s mthod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEATILE MILL 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES: 


110 Gast 42nd St. EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS works: 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Brooklyn, N. Y. 
we. Work City of any kind of Preparations for Cicero, III. 


SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ij 
JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
MILLS AT | 
MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 
The Standard of The World For Tests of F abrics, 
Yarns, Twines, Etc. 

HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R>equest PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cap Bopbing, | S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. | we mare 


a specialty of 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- peciaity 


er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 57 EDDY STREET Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. L both plain and automatic. 


or covered). Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID M. BROWN GEORGE G. BROWN 
President Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Cost Figures of Southern 
Dry Goods Wholesalers 


(Continued from Page 21) 


spent less than four per cent of 
their net sales for this item; that 
is, less than $36,000 for a represen- 
tative firm with sales of $900,000. 

Total salesforce expense covered 
all payments of salaries, commis- 
sions, bonuses, and traveling ex- 
penses of salesmen, including store 
salesmen, road salesmen, sales man- 
agers, and executives spending part 
of their time in selling. Because of 
differences in methods of remuner- 
ating salesmen and paying their 
traveling expenses, it was not feas- 
ible to work out separate common 
figures for salaries, commissions, 
and bonuses of salesforce, or for 
traveling expenses. 

Of the 71 firms that submitted 
comparable statements for 1923, alli 
but two reported losses from bad 
debts. Figures reported for this 
item ranged from below 0.3 per cent 
to over 35 per cent of net sales. 
Eighteen firms reported this item to 
be in excess of 15 per cent, while 
14 showed less than 05 per cent. 
The common figure for this expense 
was one per cent, or an amount of 


$9,000 for a typical firm with net. 


sales of $900,000... This figure indi- 
cates heavier losses from bad debts 
in relation to net sales than: hith- 
erto have been found by the Bu- 
reau in its studies of wholesale 
trades. Apparently dry goods whole- 
salers in the South have been 
faced with particularly’ § difficult 
credit conditions. In 1923, losses 
from bad debts amounted to a com- 
mon figure of 0.4 per cent for the 
wholesale grocery trade, and in 
1922, 0.4 per cent was the represen- 
tative figure for both the wholesale 
grocery and the wholesale drug 
trades. 

Among the individual firms re- 
porting particularly low total ex- 
pense figures was one with net 
sales of less than $500,000 that had 
total expense amounting to 12.4 per 
cent, and a net profit of 4.1 per cent 
of net sales. This firm turned its 
stock 7.1 times in 1923. Tts total 
salesforce expense was four per 
cent as compared with the common 
figure of 5.7 per cent for all firms 
reporting; ifs outlay for wages of 
receiving and shipping force 
amounted to 0.25 per cent, or less 
than -one-third of the common fig- 
ure of O08 per cent; and its total 
executive and office salaries 
amounted to 2.6 per cent, or 0.2 per 
cent less than the common figure 
of 2.8 per cent. At the same time, 
the gross margin for this firm was 
more than one per cent under the 
common figure. 

A firm whose net sales volume 
was among the largest reported to 
the Bureau from this trade showed 
total expense of-142 per cent, as 


Position Wanted 
By young man 23 years, Univer- 
sity graduate with M. A. in Econ- 
omics. Desires office work in 
small progressive cotton mill 
with prospect of share in_busi- 
ness and place as secretary or 
treasurer. M. A. &., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. | 
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compared with the common figure 
of 16.6 per cent for all firms re- 
porting. Total salesforce expense 
for this firm was 45 per cent, as 
compared with the common figure 
of 5.7 per cent; wages of receiving 
and shipping force amounted to 04 
per cent, as compared with the 
common figure of 0.8 per cent; and 
total executive and office salaries 
were 2.2 per cent, as compared with 
the common figure of 2.8 per cent. 
The rent of this firm was 0.6 per 
cent of net sales, slightly less than 
the common figure of 0.7 per cent, 
total interest was 2.6 per cent, as 
compared with the common figure 
of 28 per cent, and the item of 
losses from bad debts was 1.7 per 
cent, or 0.7 per cent in excess of 
the common figure of one per cent. 
Thus, it is evident that economies 
were achieved in spite of heavy 
losses from bad debts. The results 
attained by this firm cannot be at- 
tributed merely to its large sales 
volume and any consequent reduc- 
tion of the fixed charge ratio, but 
rather to savings effected in the 
direct expense of salesforce, wages 
of receiving and shipping force, and 
total executive and office salaries. 
This firm's rate of stock-turn was 
1.6 times for the year. 

It seems evident from these two 
instances that economies can be ef- 
fected regardless of the size of a 
firm’s volume of sales. 


Philippine Islands Have Slow Trade. 


The Philippine textile market was 
slow throughout the month of July 
with retail trade dull and very little 
indenting. Stocks of grey sheeting 
are fair and the demand good. Chi- 
nese weaves are still in control of 
the market. The price of 36-inh 
3 yard, 48 by 48 American grey 
sheting from imports Stocks has 
declined from 13.50 pesos ($6.25 
last month to 11.50 pesos ($5.75) per 
piece of 40 yards. Bleached sheet- 
ing stocks are sufficient for the fair 
demand with heavy shipments com- 
ing forward. Bleached sheetings 
are selling from importers’ stocks at 
11.25 pesos per 36-inch piece of 36- 
nich, 68 by 72, 4% yard goods com- 
pared with 11 pesos ($5.00) in July. 
Japanese weaves continue to dom- 
inate the market for grey drils and 
they are also extending their com- 
petition to the lower counts of 
bleached and colored drills. Stocks 
of all classes of drills are rather 
low, but the demand is seasonally 
good. Stocks of chambrays, khakis 
both English and American), and 
denims are somewhat small and 
business in the first two lines is 
seasonally good but only a fair in- 
quiry for denim. In the lighter- 
weight denims, the Japanese appear 
{lo be increasing their sales. Organ- 
dies and voiles are out of season 
with stocks heavy and the demand 
yoor. Stocks of prints are some- 
what heavy with a good demand for 
both light and dark grounds. Two 
color, 24-inch, 56 by 44 prints with 
libht grounds are quoted at about 
15% centavos )$0.07%) and 3-color 
36-inch, 64by 60 goods at from 27 by 
28 centavos ($0.13%)to ($0.14) per 
yard. —(Cable from Acting Trade 
Commission Chas. P. Goodhue, Man- 
ila, August 24.) 


Carbolic Acid is derived from Coal Tar 


Aside from being a strong disinfectant and anti- 
septic, it is the base of manufacture of Bakelite, 
Condensite and other substances used in pipe 
stems, hair pins; insulating material for tele- 
phones, radio, automobiles; talking machine 
records and numerous commercial articles. 


Blue Diamond Coal Sales (0. 


Cincinnati Atlanta 
Spartanburg 


Knoxville 
Minneapolis 


T is not alone the design, nor 
the completeness of the line, 
that has built up a steady increas- 
ing demand, during our twenty- 
five years of service to the Textile 
industry, for our Quality FLYER 


PRESSERS. It is the deep faith 
in their structural superiority— 


be trusted in any mill— 

| the knowledge that they 

| will fit—will stand up— 

|| that the price is just 

| right. All of which great- 

) |; ly inereases the year’s 
profits. 


7 the feeling that they can 


“Quality features 
talked-in.” 


built-in, not 


Catalog and Prices on Request 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Tres. and Sec. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ringe Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spisaning or twisting 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS- L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C Atianta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT €OM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


The plement of this Primer consists of 
flake silica-eraphite, red lead, and high 
grad: oxide ot iron 

Dixon's Red Lead-Graphite Primer has 
the good qualhties of red lead together 
with the well known water-repellant ad- 


— 


fy Vantage: of Silica-Graphite Paint. 
F It fully meets the needs of those who 
require a red lead paint for priming 
Le costs Write to Dept..176 BP for further 
information and prices 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 

Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. To 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these conzpanies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulf | your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to oi r present and 
prospective memb irs, we have 
located a represe1 tative in the 
South. Write him today for full 


information 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 
G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2125 ureenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United Sfates Tariff’ Commission. 


| 
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Sample No. 350.—Plaid Gingham. 


Plain woven on box loom Finished width. 31% inehes 

OS ends and S57 picks per square inch, finished 

Warh Varn, dived. 3ts.. bleached Filling varn. 41s. 
‘ived, 41s, bleached. 

Weight. 6.90 linear veards 6.04 square yards per 
pound, finished 

White, black, blue, and brown in both warp and filling. 


Sample No. 51.—Corded Shirting, Striped. 


88 ends and &2 picks per square meh, finished. 

Warp varn, 33s, dyed, and 14/2warp cord, bleached 
Filling varn, 43s, bleached 

Weight, 5.07 linear yards $4.51 square vards) per pound, 
finished 

Black wnd- white warp; white filling. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 32 mches 


Sample No. 52.—Striped Shirting. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 31 inches, 

89 ends and 78 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 37s, bleached, 37s, dyed. . filing, yarn, 52s, 
bleached. 

Weight, 6.19 linear vards (5.33 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

White warp with black stripes; white filling. 
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The Permanent Way 
to Make. Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


If you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


. 


WHITINSVILLE 
| SPINNING RING CO. 


WrITIMNS VILLE. MASS. 


- 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
ro 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Pressing and Calendering Knitted 
Fabrics. 


Continued from Page 10d 


work required on the goods in 
process of treatment. In other eal- 
endering machines much is placed 
on roller surface and weight to get 
4 beautiful finish on the goods 


Much depends of the nature o1 
the eotton or eotton mixed 
ond the character of the finish de- 
sired as to what kind of calender- 
ing shall be used. If pressure is 
exerted on the goods during the 
calendering. a soft silky lustre is 
given by the equal flattening of all 
of the threads. But it is not desir- 
able that all cotton or cotton mixed 
If two folds 
of continuous fabric are passed al 
the same time between the rollers, 
the loops of one make an impres- 
sion on the other, and give a wiry 
appearance with hollows in 
cases between the loops. \ water 
surface effect is produced by pass- 


knit goods be pressed. 


ing the fabric in a damp state 
through the ealender with eold 
rolls, plam or. indented, with a 


slight lateral motion. 


Starching to Gain Stiffness in the 
Goods. 


If the goods are of a class which 
require a certain degree of stiffness 
in the finish, the starching process 
is applied during calendering by 
making a mixture of flour deprived 
of gluten by fermentation in water. 
About one pound of thour to one 
gation of water is the proportion. 
In order to wet a blueish tint to the 
mix a little wndigwo is added. UCal- 
cmed plaster of Paris or porcelain 
clay or similar substance are added 
in small amounts to give body to 
the mix, which-is applied to the 
goods in a stiffening mangle built 
with rollers and -provided 
with levers for controlling the pres- 
sure on the goods as they are 
druwn through the through the 
through contamine the starch. 
While much of the starching mix 
is removed at the first washing of 
the goods, enough will remain to 
maintain the desired stiffness in the 
fabric if this feature is essential to 
the wearing quality and appear- 
of the garment. 


brass 


Fillings for knitted YfTabries are 
employed fo mcrense the body and 
stiffness, to merease the weight and 
lo improve the handle. Some knit- 
ted fabrics are so loosely construct- 
ed and made of such low grade 
stock that it is necessary to give 
them some torm of stiffening treal- 
ment in order to make them strong 
enough to be serviceable. In addi- 
tion to the starchy composition 
above mentioned, glues, gelatines, 
seaweed extracts, farrina, dextrime, 
sugar or giucose, Irish moss, and 
china clay are used, most of which 
accomplish the desired purpose 
until the garment has been to the 
laundry a few times when the stit- 
fening and filling megredients will 
have been pretty well washed out, 
leavine the texture in its original 
flimsy state. Still, many. of the 
goods containing light fillings are 
permanently improved im appear- 
ance, feel and wearing quality by 
the addition of the same. 


/--1-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 
mill, Driven 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., center: 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit %$8.6% of the motor horsepower 
developed with constant and positive speed ratios Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn at the traveler a common 
cause of broken yarn when belts with their varying speeds are used 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
getting into the work Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 
satisfied. 


S--]-? inches 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 
“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


ment.” 


La Grange Georgia 


You appreciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
This includes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 
ing of your warps. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 


Greenville, S. C. 


733 Augusta Street 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


MARK 


Stocks in 
Boston and 


the South 


PLIABLE 
Yer 
TENACIOUS 


eum > 


Guaranteed A* Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium 


Supplied by Principal 
Supply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 

J 

232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 


Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
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ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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George Gannon, of the Whitin 
Machine Works, is writing a series 
of articles for the Whitin Spindle 
on “The Romance of Cotton Ma- 
chinery.” This article, 
which is reproduced below, gives a 
brief review of the early inventions 
of Hargraves and Crompton and the 
first attempts to start the industry 
in America. 

James Hargraves, the inventor of 
the spinning jenny, was born near 
Blackburn, England, and worked at 
Stanhill as a carpenter and later as 
a weaver. In 1760 he built a crude 
type of card machine and there- 


after was recognized as an inventor 


of note. In 1764 he built his first 
machine to spin cotton, and six 
years later the success of his ma- 
chine brought him much fame, but 
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Romance of Cotton Machinery 


mule. Mr. Crompton was born in 
Bolton, England, in 1753, and had 
worked at cotton manufacturing 
until he became an inventor about 
i770. He sold his spinning mule for 
sixty pounds after working on it for 
five years. This invention revolu- 
tionized the manufacturing of Brit- 
ish muslin and brought wealth to 
all except the inventor, who died a 
very poor man, in 1827. 

Now that England had Watts’ 
steam engine and machinery for 
cotton manufacturing, we find that 
the first steam power factory was 
built at Popplewick Notts, England, 
in 1785, and in the same year, Dr. 
Edmund cartwright, a friend of 
Arkwright, invented the power 


loom. Cartwright was an exception- 
ally bright man. 


It was after sev- 


Arkwright’s Spinning Jenny 


almost proved his ruin later when 
his patent was for some reason 
proved invalid. He continued, how- 
ever, aS a yarn manufacturer until 
his death in 1778. 

All the promising 
England were now aroused over the 


inventors of 


eral close inspections in Arkwright’'s 
cotton spinning mills that the idea 
of. a power loom came to his mind. 
He also took out patents for comb- 
ing wool. He even joined Robert 
Fulton in his efforts at perfecting 
steam navigation. 


Crompton’s Spinning Mule 


wonderful possibilities of new ma- 
chines for spinning cotton, and 
many types were erected, but Ark- 
wright’s claim finally proved strong 
enough to keep their machines from 
being put into extensive use. 
Probably it was this condition 
that forced Samuel Crompton, in 
1776, to construct a radically new 
method of spinning cotton: His idea 
gave to the world the spinning 


In America in the meantime the 
Colonial Laws of England, which 
prohibited the manufacture of cot- 
ton, were overthrown by the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the Yankees 
started to manufacture cotton yarn 
in the first American mill at Bev- 
erly in 1788, and planted the first 
Sea Island cotton in America in 
1789. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 


Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton 
Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, 


Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


TY | 


J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent 


Woonsocket — & Press Co., 
ne. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 


Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

Revolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Euston & Burnham Machine 
Company 


Pawtucket. 


Rhode Island, U. 8S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Doublers 

Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 

Reels Cotton and Silk 


Pawtucket. R. IL. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


over for the special purpose 


dition of the fibres denotes 


“Wpandotic” 


A FEW OF THE 


Protection to the tensile strength of wool and cotton 
yarns, better penetration of the dyes or bleach, as well as 
absolutely clean goods are only a few of the many reasons 
for the continually increasing demand by mills the country 


FACTS 


alkalies 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


The microscope and camera in the hands of practical 
men have revealed many of the secrets of consistent pro- 
duction of high quality textile fabrics. 
, ful aids to investigation are turned upon fabrics treated 
with Wyandotte Special Purpose Alkalies the splendid con- 


When these power- 


the beneficial results obtained 


by the use of these scientifically-built mill supplies. 


Then, too, when you compare the 
results obtained and the cost, you 
will be satisfied that these superior 
benefits do not add to your produc- 
tion expense. 


Ask your supply man 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


oft 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


UC} arlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 
- 8. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 0998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
‘Yilliam and York Wilson}] SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Incorporated Cotton 


Cotton Brokers Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
throughout the cotton belt. Cotton 


Greenville, S .C. 
J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Merchants Cotton 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Cotton Carolina and Delta Staples 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street All Kinds Short Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. Lincolnton, N. C 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. EH. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Research in the Cotton 
Industry 


Continued from Page 8) 


of the general drafting problem to 
be made. Moreover, many of the 
lesting machinés at present in use 
are not particularly well adapted 
fo give the information required, 
more especially regarding wearing 
qualities, Researches already com- 
pleted have ted to the design and 
construction of new instruments 
which are at present under search- 
ing examination. In this connection 
may be mentioned an. instrument 
for determiming the regularity of 
varns, a second for ascertaining the 
regularity of slivers and rovings, 
and a third for investigating the 
stresses and strains occurring dur- 
ing the working of a loom. The 
practical utility of the above-men- 
tioned instruments has already been 
proved, 

One of the most important quali- 
fies of cotton to the manufacturer 
is its natural lustre, and the in- 
crease of this property by processes 
such as mercerizing, calendering 
and schreinering. A method has 
now been worked out whereby the 
lustre of raw cotton, yarns or cloth 
can be examined both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, and this seems 
likely to give important mnformation 
in the near future. The above- 
mentioned tlustre-producing proc- 
esses are also being worked at from 
the fundamental aspect, as is also 
the action of light on cotton. 

The question of the action of 
water and steam on cotton its one 
which affects all branches of the 
trade from the spinning of yarn to 
the latest finishing process. Avail- 
nble information is meager, and 
hence work 18 being mainiy directed 
towards the acquisition of accurate 
scientific data on the subject. 
Progress is being made and as one 


practical outcome an instrument for 


registering the amount of water va- 
por in a steamer or ager has been 
designed. 

A detailed examination has been 
made of many of the analytical 
chemical tests used for the control 
of bleaching and finishing opera- 
tions, such ‘as dhe Mthylene Blue 
lest, copper number, and the phos- 
phorus, nitrogen and ash contents. 
Kurther, a critical survey of the 
tests used for the detection of the 
so-called oxy- and hydro-celluloses 
modified cellulose) has been com- 
pleted, which has shown the neces- 
sity for a more detailed study of 
these substances and of the mech- 
anism of their formation due to the 
action of bleaching agents on cot- 
ton. The work is well advanced, 
and will doubtless lead to a better 
understanding and more efficient 
control of the scouring and bleach- 
ing operations in the future, 

The fat and wax content of raw 
cotton is of importance to the spin- 
ner and the finisher: to the former 
its presence is essential, whilst the 
latter regards it merely as some- 
thing to be removed before the ef- 
fect of his processes can make 
themselves thoroughly apparent. A 
detailed examination of the wax of 
a typical American and a typical 
Egyptian cotton has been complet- 
ed, which shows that though the 
amount of fat and wax present in 
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raw cottons may vary, yel In com- 
position they resemble one another 
closely. Standard methods for the 
determination of fat and wax have 
heen suggested and have been ap- 
plied in ascertaining the fat and 
wax content of all the principal 
cottons now on the market. The 
next stage in the work concerns the 
elimination of fat and wax during 
the various scouring and bleaching 
operations, which has already pro- 
ceeded well on its way to comple- 
tion. though the introduction of new 
processes will always require con- 
trol by the methods devised. 
Importance of Sizing. 

Sizing is of great importance to 
the manufacturer, and is at the 
same time one of the most difficult 
problems which the scientist can be 
called upon to investigate, dealing 
as it does with the non-crystalline 
starches, which belong to the com- 
paratively new field of investigation 
called colloid chemistry and phys- 
ics. The work in hand is almost 
entirely of a pioneering nature, ne- 
cessitating first the working out of 
new methods of attack. The matter 
is further complicated by the fact 
that it is impracticable to carry out 
small sizing trials in mills, and 
hence a small scale machine has 
had to be built, which has now been 
proved to give results comparable 
with those obtained by mill prac- 
tice. Apart from the fundamental 
work in progress, one of the main 
problems being attacked alt the mo- 
ment is the relation of the viscosity 
of sizing mixtures to the penetra- 
tion of yarn by the size. 

Reference has already been made 
to the subject of mildew, but its 
importance to the trade generally 
has decided that it should be re- 
garded as a problem of first-class 
importance. Little reliable informa- 
tion is available, and the inquiry is 
likely to be a lengthy one, since it 
requires the isolation in pure cul- 
ture of the actual mildews present 
in raw cottons or introduced during 
manufacture; an investigation of 
their life history, including condi- 
tions of growth, the possibility of 
the various antiseptics used to 
counteract growth, and the spotting 
effects caused more particularly. in 
dyed and printed goods. 

These examples must suffice to 
show the varied nature of the prob- 
lems to be solved, and when they 
are considered in conjunction with 
the work before the cotton grower 
they show that the application of 
scientific method to the growing 
and using of cotton is one of para- 
mount importance. It is not a local 
or even a navional problem; it is one 
of the most pressing Imperial ques- 
tions with which we are faced at 
the present period of our history, 
and one which demands the most 
earnest consideration of all con- 
cerned if the cotton trade is not to 
sink from the pre-eminent position 
which it has held in the past. 


Colombia Taking More American 
Goods. 

American white goods, which 
appear to be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the British. are re- 
ported as improving.—(Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Carlton Jackson, 
Bogota, July 5.) 
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The Sept. 8th Cotton Report 


The Government crop estimate of 
last Saturday placing the condition 
at 64.9 and the indicated yield at 
{2.956.000 bales was just a shade be- 
low the average of the private re- 
ports which preceded it. It afforded 
confirmation of the 13 million bale 
crop idea, however, and selling on 
that view of the outlook, previously 
checked by the uncertainty of the 
official figures, began in the Liver- 
pool market before we opened here 
last Monday. December contracts 
sold off to 23.75 in the local market 
before the offerings were absorbed, 
but the market then showed evi- 
dences of having been over-sold 
during the progress of the decline 
of over 5 cents per pound from the 
high levels of late last month. Ral- 
lies of approximately a cent a 
pound from the lowest since then 
have been promoted by more num- 
erous reports of deterioration, par- 
ticularly from drouthy sections of 
Texas and parts of Georgia, but do 
not appear to have reflected any 
very material change of sentiment 
as to the ultimate outlook, and 
have probably left the market in 
an easier technical position. 

The Government has now pub- 
lished the par values which will be 
used in the interpretation of the 
September ist condition figures. As 
we figure them, the average of the 
state pars is 255.2 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre compared with an 
average 2364 pounls for Augusti6. 
On the basis of these figures, the 
condition of the crop between Aug. 
i6 and September ist, might decline 
fully 4% points without causing any 
scaling down of the indicated yield. 
In other words, if the condition as 
of September ist is above 604, the 
indicated yield is likely to be cor- 
respondingly above the mid-August 
figure. It is a puestion, whether 
the more numerous deterioration 
reports which have been reaching 
here during the past two weeks 
have reflected more than a four 
point drop in condition since the 
middie of the month. These re- 
ports of deterioration have been 


coming chiefly from central and > 


south Texas and from Southern 
Georgia. Only two of the private 
reports have been issued so far in 
anticipation of the next Govern- 
ment statement, and they are of a 
date so far in advance of the official 
canvass, that they can hardly be 
accepted as a safe guide to the 
coming Government figures. One of 
these reports issued by a Southern 
organization which recently 
lost its organizer, makes the con- 
dition only 61 and the indicated 
yield 12,440,000 bales although it 
states that the Government report 


is likely to be 12,700,000 bales, Based 


on the Government September ist 
pars, a condition of 61 would point 
to crop of over 13,000,000. The other 
report was more nearly in line with 
general sentiment, placing the con- 
dition at 640 and the indicated 
yield at 13,000,000 bales. Compared 
with the condition figures published 
by the Government as of August 
16 neither of these reports would 
indicate that deterioration between 
that date and about August 23rd 
ahd been in excess of the allowance 
made for the period by the figures 
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on par values. On the whole, then, 
the market here remains most 
generally of the opinion that the 
world will have an American crop 
of something over, rather’ than 
under 13 million bales to deal with 
this season (excluding linters), un- 
less some unforseen damage occurs 
during the autumnal storm period 
or as the result of an early frost. 

If we placed the estimated crop 
at 13,800,000 bales, including linters, 
the comparison is with a world’s 
consumption of about 11,240,000 
bales as. estimated by Secretary 
Hester for the season recently end- 
ed. The question before the trade 
on the basis of that comparison, is 
the price at which the world will 
increase its consumption over last 
year, or the price at which it would 
be willing to carry a considerable 
addition to the reserve supply at the 
end of the season. Conjectures in 
either direction depend to some ex- 
lent upon whether the comparative 
absence of boll weevil this season 
and present crop indications, are 
laken to mean a permanent recov- 
ery in the productive capacity of 
ihe South or merely a reflection of 
favoring weather condition begin- 
ning with low .temperatures and 
heavy rains of last winter. If the 
former, the world might be pre- 
pared to hold off in the hope of 
even larger succeeding crops, but 
if the latter view prevails, it is un- 
likely that a crop even of the sug- 
gested proportions would bear 
heavily upon.the world’s markets at 
any priee below the 23 or 24-cent 
levels aS an average proposition. 

bhe more immediate’ problem, 
however, is the probable effects of 
the now steadily increasing new 
crop movement and whatever the 
average price for the season, the 
market is not unlikely to sell well 
below it dring the period of ex- 
panding available supplies, unless 
the sentimental effect of cotton 
piling up in the South should be 
offset by some really definite im- 
pairment of crop prospects. On the 
whole, we would wish to see some 
indication of failing crop conditions 
or of materially improving trade 
demands before following advances, 
and are rather inclined to expect 
prices to work lower before the de- 
clining tendency is permanently 
checked by the process of trade ab- 
sorption. 


Venezuela Buys Much From Britian. 


It is estimated that about 70 per 
cent of the cotton goods imported 
into this district comes from Great 
Britain. Less than 25 per cent 
comes from the United States. The 
principal item is cotton cloth, the 
total importation of which in 1922 
was 101,724 kilograms valued at 
976,212 bolivars. In 1921 the imports 
of cotton cloth amounted to only 64,- 
167 kilograms valued at 767,137 
bolivars. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple: 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


C. H. Crutehfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. | 
Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
Fk. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


ioe Sas 


-GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 
LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 
Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 
RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton 
Members 


New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 
Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uonn- 


33 
ARKANSAS 
~ 


IS 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - 


TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersbu 


rg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 


We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


spindles 
chinery for preparing the cotton for 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC ants EXPORT 


COTTONS 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


. 
ke 
« 
a 
> 
.:. 
> 
ft, 
: 4 


Buying agencies in the best staple 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHBIS, TENN., A. 


Codes 


She*serson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 


Meyers 39 
ELL and POSTAL 


Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 621 


sections in Arkansas, 


Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 


All shipments given careful attention. 


Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


ginia. 


Brevard Court 
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Romance of Cotton 
Machinery 
Continued from Page 31! 
In 1793, Almy Brown and Slater 
pooled| their resources and ingenuity 


and set up a very successful cotton 


consisted of 7? 
necessary 


This mill 
with the 


mill, 


Thursday, August 28, 1924. 


Expensive, perhaps, but not so ex- 
pensive as struggling half a day 
with a bateh and then probably 
bringing it back again for “mend- 
ing.” 

A source of 
hardly say bad 


indifferent—one can 
work is to be found 


in the concentration of the dyebath. 
It was once 
that 


to assume 
bath the 


fashionable 


the stronger the 


spinning. This preparation of cot- 
ton consiste dof hand picking, 
which amounted to about four 
pounds of cotton per day per per- 
son. Next came the slubber without 
a differential motion and then a fly 
frame. From the fly frame the rov- 
ing was set in a creel and drawn 
through a three roll drawing frame 
and then over a guide bar that was 
wound on bobbins by means of fly- 


quicker the dyeing, and that is no 
doubt true up to a point. It has the 
additional merit of saving salt.. Bul 
it is worth while pointing out that 
it is a frequent cause of bad dyeing 
and is completely unnecessary. Any- 


one who has had to do with the 
dyeing of crepe or other similar 


cloths in beck dyeing machines with 
direct knows that the ex- 
haustion of dyestuff there is out of 
all proportion to the theory which 
suggests that a strong bath is a gen- 
erally desirable thing. In fact, with 


colors 


Whitney’s Cotton Gin 


ers. There were eight spindle 

frames of Arkwright patent. style. 

They were mostly all of wooden 

style. The product of this mill was 


cotton yarn which was sold by ped- 
diers to the people in the country- 
side who wove it into cloth on 
crude hand looms. 

It was then seen that the power 
loom was an absolute essential if 
they were to be. able to weave as 
much cloth as they could produce 
yarn for at the eotton mill, so we 
find that Kirk and Leslie procured 


the first American patent on the 
power loom in 1792. 
The next great boom to cotton 


manufacturing was made by Eli 
Whitney, of Westboro, Mass., a 
graduate of Yale, who invented the 
cotton gin, thereby increasing the 
production of plain cotton a, thou- 
sandfold. 


Some Faults in Cotton-Piece 
Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 14) 


brings us back to the object of these 
notes: the avoidance of bad work. 
Where a shade is habitually and 
notoriously difficult to get even and 
well penetrated, either dye it in the 
padder at one or two runs or, if the 
shade is darkish, dye it half-way 
there and finish off on the jigger. 


mercerized goods half an hour's 
dyeing in the beck with what must 
necessarily be a very weak bath 
will yield a shade only very slightly, 
if anything, under that given by the 
same proportions of cloth and color 
in a jigger. And it is mercerized 
goods that are most liable to show 
up .faultily owing to too great a 
coneentration of the dyebath. It is 
suggested that most dyeings would 
be the better for taking more water 
with them, and particularly is this 
the case when dyeing basic colors 
on tannin, where concentration is 
definitely disadvantageous — Textile 
Recorder. 


Berryton Mills. 
Reynolds, Ga. 


18,000 spinning spindles. 


W. Keighley Supt. 
W. C. Hardy Carder 
A. E. Strange Spinner 


L.. A. Hudson Master Mechanic 


Maple Mill of Dillon Mill. 
Dillon, 8. C. 


H. Deaver Supt. 
H. V. Deaver Carder 
J. N. Jones Spinner 
Z. VY. Hunt... Master Mechanic 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not ua temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
“Quality and Service 


lhat Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


_ P. 0. Box 1375 
lelephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
Specially solicited. Ne misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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Construction of Cotton Cloths. 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ing prodution the cloth is commonly 
constructed with one-third less 
picks than there are warp threads 
fo the inch. but although the cloth 
may have a good appearance, the 
filling threads will not stand thie 
same strain as the warp, and the 
cloth thereby is apt to split before 
the warp threads show much signs 
of wear and friction. The fact is 
that the relative strength of warp 
and filling have not been in correct 
proportion. 

A more extreme example, of very 
common occurrence, is when a five- 
shaft or any other warp sateen 
method of inter-weaving is adopted 
with the object of showing the va- 
rious colored stripes to advantage, 
but the structure is often abused by 
putting in a very weak filling and 
too few picks in proportion to the 


warp. The fewness of the picks per 


inch may be arranged merely for 
the purpose of quick production of 
the looms, or partly so as not to dull 
the appearance of contrasting col- 
ored stripe in the warp; the fineness 
of the filling is also partly for the 
latter reason, and, in the case of the 
workmen's shirting, a soft filling is 
woven into the cloth in order to 
make it feel soft to the skin. In 
this case, however, utility is often 


sacrificed to appearance, and after 


slight wear the shirt will often be 
seen hanging in shreds with the 
warp threads. intact, but the filling 
threads broken and the cloth dis- 
integrated. 

For the purpose indicated, this 
kind of fabric structure represents 
worse than false economy: wasteful 
and deception in character, its pro- 
duction from the _ standpoint of 
sound business should be discuour- 
aged. With a greater proportion of 
filling of a higher character at a 
slight increased cost the softness of 
the feel need not be sacrificed, while 
the wear will be inereased three- 
fold. 

Probably the fabric which lends 
itself to the greatest abuse in man- 
ufacture is that commonly known 
as flannelette. In this case a really 
bad structure, so far as proportion 
of warp and filling Is concerned, is 
frequently hidden by surface treat- 
ment. Often enough the arrange- 
ment consists of what amounts to a 


merely temporary adhesion of a 


number of fibres: the fabric will nof 
withstand the slightest strain, and 
if it becomes ignited the fire spreads 
over the surface almost as rapidly 
as in the case of a train of gun- 


powder. 


Cloth used for shoe linings is 
often of unsuitable structure, and 
although a smart and glossy ap- 
pearance may be presented when 
the shoe is new, yet, the fabric will 
begin to fray almost before the 
newness has worn off. 

No claim is mentioned that all 
fabrics be found faulty or unsuit- 
able for the purpose contemplated 
governed by the conditions govern- 
ed by the considerations of mini- 
mizing the cost. Névertheless, inter- 
ference with sound principles of 
fabrie structure frequently 
arises as a result of disproportion- 
ately great consideration to the 
matter of so-called smart appear- 


ance. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. Soom 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. H. Ghassaniol 


High Grade Staple Cotton 
Home Office 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Memphis, Tennessee Staples 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 


& CO. B. F. OLIVER & CO 
Cotton Cotton 
Uississippi Delta Staples a Staples end Benders 

Specialty 
Yazoo City, Miss. Clarksdale, Miss. 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Sheppersons 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
| Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Domestic—COT TON—Export Ww J BRITTON & CO. 
J. F. RODGERS & CO. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. COTTON 
Merchants and Shippers 105 S. Front St. 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


* | ‘ Shia | 
a Mississippi Delta Staples CHASSANIOL & CO. 
4 
| 
| 
~ 
OKLAHOMA 
Gr" in 
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Caraleigh Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C 

Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Neuse. N. C. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C. 
Postex Cotton Mills, 
Post, Texas. 
Jonzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Gonzales, Texas. 
Jreat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


‘uero, Texas 


Also for the 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


Worth Street New York City 


61 Leonard Street 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


10 and 12 Thomas Street 


Chicago, St. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


New York City 
Philadelphia 


Louis, Boston. Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Although the cotton 
goods market were slow and buyers 
were hesitant after the 
the last Government cotton report, 
more tmterest in goods for later de- 
livery was shown before the week 
ended. Inquires were numerous 
and covered a wide range of fabrics 
and a fair volume of business was 
handled by the end of the week. 
Mills and agents held prices steady, 
but got many inquiries and a 
tered business on many lines of 
finished goods. Business from job- 
bers find retailers m the South, 
Southwest and Northwest was bet- 


scat- 


ter than im other sections. 
Production increased materially 
hoth in the East and the South. 


Denims have sold well into October. 
though ginghams and percales re- 
mained quiet. New prices on ging- 


hams are expected next week. 
Wash goods sold moderately for 
spring requirements, sheet- 
ings, were quiet but prices held 
steady. In the fine goods centers, 
business in broadcloths, warp sat- 
eens and fine violes showed im- 


provement. A much better business 
on ginghams and percales in antici- 
pated within a short time. 

Print cloths, sheetings and the 
more staple lines of convertibles 
were rather quiet during the week, 
but inquiry showed a much broader 
nterest in these goods and 
pects are for an improved demand 
in October. 

Efforts to buy goods at lower 
prices were made in all quarters of 
the market, but except in the case 
of print cloths and other gray goods 
obtainable from few agents 
would sell at concessions. 

Krom Y0.000 to 275.000 
print cloths were sold 
slightly lower prices. 
inch 64x60s, 8%ec was done with 
some mills, and 9%c for 68x48s. 
It was possible to buy some 60x48s 


pros- 


stock, 


pieces of 
Friday at 
For 38%- 


at 7 9-16e, and sales of72x76s were 
made at 1i%e. Ut was stated that 
these prices were not obtainable 


generally. There was no breadth to 
the trading outside of these few 
constructions. 

Sheetings held steadier than print 
cloths, but the demand was fitful, 
although several Inquires are in for 
substantial quantities of goods if 
mills will be able to come nearer 
buyers ideas for the last quarter 
of the year. Drills were quiet, with 
some constructions about 
than early in the week. Pajama 
checks can now be had at tic in 
many places. Sateens continued in 
better call in the finer lines than 
in the staples in carded goods, 

Inquiry ‘for cotton ducks in mod- 
erate quantities for September and 


easier 


issuance of 


deliveries proved 
fairly active . Sales of single filling 
duck were reported made at 2tc. 
Belting and hose duck was selling 
on a 2%c lower basis or at 43c per 
pound. A 2c drop was also reported 
in prices on wide drills and twills. 
Narrow enameling ducks were sold 
on a basis of 47c, or ic lower. 

There was no change noted in the 


early October 


quiet situation prevailing in the 
tire fabric markets. Sales were 
limited to small trading in this 


quarter. 

The Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket for the week has been practially 
devoid of interest, with the result 
that sales are estimated at between 
20,000 and 25,000 pieces. The volume | 
is made up almost exclusively of 36— 
inch low counts, with sateens And 
wide and narrow print cloth styles 
absolutely dormant. The drop in 
cotton has resulted in mdifference 
on the part of the buyers and In- 


quiry has been very light. 
The week has been one of the 
slowest in some weeks, the down- 


ward fluetuation of the cotton mar- 
ket abruptly ending what sprint 
of business there was for a time. 


The market service letter of the 
National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association states: “Acceptance of 


the Dawes plan and the expected 
readjustment of European finances 
is generally regarded as the out- 
standing feature of the moment and 
one which will result in business 
improvement in Europe and Amer- 
ica before the close of the year. 
Added to this are continued reports 
of improvement in this country, 
which come from agricultural and 
industrial sections. Some mills are 
said to be increasing operating 
schedules. These increases are nol 
great, but many look upon them as 
an indication that the turnig point 
has been reached. 

Cotton goods prices im primary 
markets were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 24 inch 64x64s, 7 
i-3c: 60x60s, 7c: 38 1-2 inch, 64x64s, 
9 {-2c: brown sheetings, Southern 
standards, 15 3-4¢: denims, 220s, 22c: 
lickings, 8-ounce prints, 10c; staple 


ginghams, i5c: dress ginghams, 18 
and 2ic, both gingham quota- 


lions being normal. 


Chilean Business Dissappointing 
Orders for summer textiles during 


the past season have been disap- 
poimting and retailers in the cen- 
tral region have been unable to 


move their winter stocks owing to 
i mild season and.restricted buying 
power in that section. The market 
for grey however, is fair.— 
Commercial Attache Ralph  H. 
Ackerman, Santiago, August 23. 


roods, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


mxtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadephia, Pa—It was a slow Tinged Carpet ¥ 
3 and 4-ply a 
week in the cotton yarn market. White Carpet 
Buyers held off during the early 3 and 4-pl) 8 a 
part of the week after the Govern- wert Waste Insulated Yarn. 
ment crop report reported a cotton 
yield considerabably higher than 10s, 1-ply and 2-ply 37 a 
was anticipated. The approach Of ‘Sos. « 4 
the Labor Day holiday, with many 26s, 2-ply 47 a 
houses closing from Friday nigh! 60s, “2-ply a 
Cc rns. 
until Tuesday morning almost 
3s, 4°and 5-ply— 
brought business to standstill, al- gs a « 
though some houses kept busy with {0s ie 
a 
scattered sales. Prices were gener- 3. 4 and 5-ply- 
ally unchanged for the week, in _ 16s A. 
208 
spite of strong efforts to break 
BN Southern Single Chain Warps. 
spinners’ prices following the crop jo. 12 2 
report. Most prices quoted in 12s 4210 
published lists are for prompt and 
nearby delivery only, there being 0s , 45 a 
9, 
no recognized price level for later 358 
deliveries. 48 a 
5A a 


Inquiry showed considerably im- Southern Single Skeins. 


provement in some quarters show- 


6s to $l a 
ing that buyers are interested ‘in 10s 41 a 
12s 2a 
further yarn supplies and leading 44. 43 len 
to the belief that a more active 16s 44 a 
market should develop in the nex! > 
few weeks. Prices for spot delivery 26s 48 a 
showed a slight advance toward thi 
latter part of the week. Ss 0 a 
It is asserted that the general 12s s1%ad2 
trade outlook is beginning to inspire 
confidence in nearly all lines of 18s 45 a45¥ 
business. Yarn salesmen have 20s rte 
swung from doubtful optimistic, ~~ 
and as they usually reflect rather 268 46 a 
accurately the views of theirs cust- 47. 
omers, yarn dealers have begun to 30s tynig in 48 adf8% 
show optimism, the mselves. On the Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
other hand , it is likely that consid- 2-ply 10s 55 «(abs 
erable of the business now being 60 ak? 
placed, which exceeds in volume 2-ply 36s 60 abd 
the buying witnessed during the last 
half of July, some say, is being ac- 2-ply 60s _ 80 a 
ce pted by the dealers at prices 2-ply 80s fg 
which are about equal to the low- Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
est values of the year. In other oe +. a 
words, the yarn price list has finally ids - 54 a 
relinquished the last fraction of the 
ground gained during the sensation- 
al recovery movement between July 25 
15 and August 1 Tea 
28 
Prices in this market were pub- 
lished as follows: 32s 2 65 a 
34s 67 a 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. _ 69 a 
2-ply 8s 41% i 408 72 
12s to 14s 44 60s gr 
2-ply 20s 45 a OSe 
ply a Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
2-ply 26s 48 a. 
Skeins. 
2-ply 30s 49 a 90s, 2-ply -_ 
2-ply 50s 63 24s. 2-ply 55 a 
Southern “‘Two- Ply” Skeins. 30s, 2-ply 58 a 
41 a 2-ply --. 62 a 
10s to 12s a ae 40s, 2-ply | 64 a 
es Eastern Carded Cones. 
538 a 20s 62 a 
40s __.. 64 ab7 53 a. 
40s ex 58 aft 268 95 a 
50s _.. 64 af5 288 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 

Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 
D. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer . A. Rudi isilt’ Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY. U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphia Providence Chi cago 


Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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Want Department 


30,000 SQUARE FEET WARE- 
HOUSE OR MANUFACTURING 
SPACE FOR RENT, 
GASTONIA 

RAILROAD SIDING—SPRIN- 
KLERS— 

FOUR BLOCKS FROM: CENTER 
OF TOWN 

30,000 SQUARE FEET AVAIL- 
ABLE 

CAN DIVIDE TO SUIT TENANT 

GASTONIA INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING CORPORATION 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
P. O. BOX 353 TEL. 9060 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
rranklinville, N. C. 


Lady of refinment and experi- 
ence wishes to charge of village 
hotel or boarding house (for 
large cotton mill. Reference, 
Address “Boarding care South- 
enr Textile Bulletin. 


Overseer of Napping Wanted 


lo take charge of room on night 
time. Twenty-eight double act- 
ing. Woonsocket machines. Apply 
Fr. C. Williams, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Roanoke Mills Co., Mill 
No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 


804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


Wanted 


A No. 1 card grinder for 30 
Whitin ecards and fix drawing 
and pickers. Must be as much 
as thirtv-years of age, Wire J. 
F. Walls, Overseer, Fountain 
Cotton. Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Loom Fixer for Broad Looms 


Want first-class loom fixer for 
90-inch bobbin change Stafford 
looms, on wide sheetings. Aileen 
Mills. Inc., Biseoe, N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 
small Raw Stock Dyeing 
Equipment 
i Dyeing Machine. 
! Hydro Extractor. 


Dmer. 
Fearnaught Cotton Mixing 
Picker. 


All for immediate delivery. 


Stuart Mills, Incorporated 
Stuart, Virginia 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President ‘* AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 


rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


---W ANTED--- 


Executives, technical, commercial, manufaetur- 
ing superintendents and overseers, who are out 
of employment or seking more suitable posi- 
tions to communicate with us. Our service is 
strictly confidential and will not jeopardize 


your present position. 


EXECUTIVES’ EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
(The Old Reliable) 


1206 Johnson Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period ©» 


Per Uses with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANK 


ALA 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


LARGE SUPPLY WARP BOBBINS 
TO FIT THESE SPINDLES 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 5. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


RING TRAVELER 


Thursday, August 28, 1924. 


Link-Belt Holds School for 
Distributor’s Salesmen 


For years manufacturers 
recognized the value of bringing 
their own salesmen to the home 
office or factory for a few days 
visit and conference each year. 
Sales conferences and “sales schools” 
for members of the sales staff are 
now common practice. 


have 


Also, where a manufacturer's 
product is marketed through job- 
bers or distributors, many such 
manufacturers have realized the 
money value of keeping the distrib- 
utor’s sales staff fully informed re- 
garding changes, talking points or 
developments made in their prod- 
ucts. For the most part, however, 
this informative work has been 
carried on by mail—letters, sales 
bulletins, catalogs, house organs, 
etc. Several of the larger manu- 
facturers, furthermore, periodically 
send representatives to the jobber’s 
or distributor's headquarters, where 
they talk or lecture to the sales 
staff, answering questions, straight- 
ening differences or misconceptions, 
and educating in general. All this 
has accomplished much for the mu- 
tual benefit of jobber, distributor 
and manufacturer. 


Now,, the Link-Belt Company of 
Indianapolis has adopted a new plan 
of bringing their. distributor’s key 
men to their factory. Here these 
men may see the product in process 
of manufacture, listen to prear- 
ranged lectures, and become more 
fully acquainted with general man- 
ufacturing procedure, policy and 
personnel. 

The Link-Belt Company allows 
each distributor to select the sales- 
men for attendance at this “School 
on Manufacture,” the Link-Bell 
Company paying all expenses inci- 
dent to the three-day visil, except 
the value of that salesman’'s time. 

On August 25-26-27, the Link-Belt 
Company held such a school at their 
Ewart works in Indianapolis, under 
the direct supervision of George 
Torrence, sales manager. Mr. Tor- 
rence was assisted by various de- 
partment heads from the two In- 
dianapolis plants, 8. L. Haines of 
Philadelphia works and Walter Os- 
trand from the Chicago plant. 

Those in attendance represented 
fourteen distrbiutors, scattered 
from. Maine to Texas and who spe- 
cialized in almost every industry. 
These men (21 in number) toured 
the factories, witnessed the many 
processes of manufacture, listened 
to lectures and talks, stood “round- 
table” quizes on subjects of interest, 
and learned in a general way of 
Link-Belt policies. 

The second day was closed with 
a fine dinner at the Country Club 
at which Alfred Kauffmann, presi- 
dent of the company, in conjunction 
with several other officials, talked. 
The three-day school closed at 5 
p. m., the evening of Wednesday, 
August 27. 

In commenting on the “School on 
Manufacture,’ Mr. Torrence said: 
“We are very much encouraged 
over the results of this school. Ex- 
tremely flattering was the interest 
and keen attention displayed by 
these men who are not on the Link- 
Belt payroll. We expect to see an 
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almost immediate response from 
this schooling in the way of in- 
creased volume and number of or- 
ders. It is our intention to make 
this distributor’s school an annual 
affair.” 


Imports of Cotton Cloth in 
July Fall 


Washington. — Imports of cotton 
manufactures in July registered a 
slight increase as compared with 
figures for the same month last 
year—$7,329,889, compared with $7,- 
232,745—according to figures an- 
nounced by the Department of 
Commerce. Imports of cotton cloths, 
however, decreased from 15.626,000 
square yards to 12,658,000. 

The loss was mainly in imports 
of colored cloths, which fell to 
3,830,000 square yards from 8,652,000. 
Bleached cloths declined to 264,000 
square yards from 887,000. Un- 
bleached, however, increased to 8,- 
963,000 square yards from 6,087,000. 
Cotton gloves increased to 101,990 
dozen pairs from 88,787. Cotton 
hosiery fell off to 35,000 dozen pairs, 
compared with 50,000. The value of 
total cotton laces, embroideries, etc.. 
increased to $2,137,700 from $1,231,- 
SS3. 

Raw cotton imports were 3,391,000 
pounds, compared with 3,178,000. 


Woolen Exports Drop. 


Domestic exports of wool manu- 
factures in July were valued al 
$307,000, compared with $477,000 in 
the same month last year. Wool 
cloth and dress goods declined 
sharply, while there was an in- 
crease in wool wearing apparel. 

Exports of silk manufactures 
were valued at $1,104,000 in July, 
compared with $942,000. Broadsilk, 
silk wearing apparel and silk hos- 
iery shared in the increase. 

Artificia! silk manufactures in- 
ereased to $818,000 from $571.000 -in 
July shipments. 


Raw Silk Imports. 


Imports of raw silk last month 
declined, being 4,047,000 pounds, 
compared with 5,218,000. pounds in 
July, 1923. Imports of silk manu- 
factures also decreased, being val- 
ued at $3,427,000, compared with $3,- 
771,000. Imports of artificial silk 


declined to 369,000 pounds from 
741,000. 
Imports of linen fabrics, linen 


handkerchiefs, linen laces and em- 
broideries increased substantially 
last month, compared with the same 
month last year. 


New DuPont Color. 


The dyestuffs departme nt of E. L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounces the development of Sulfo- 
gene Bordeaux BN, which is said to 
be more beautiful in shade than the 
company's previous brands of Sul- 
fogene Bordeaux, while possessing 
all the properties of the other 
brands. It is used in combinations 
for producing browns, cordovans 
and drabs, but will be especially 
valuable for use in fancy shades 
where its brightness will be most 
evident. It is used practically only 
for cotton. 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a ar that has made 


THE Wos LINE 
SONS CO. 


of Pewer Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on requust 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Protection Fence 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zinc coat, five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing, applied after weaving. That 
means rust-resistance—long life—lew cost per year 

Many of the South's greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us of their complete satisfaction. Why not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices. 


Flint Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 
by Page Fence, erected by General 
Equipment Co. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. ©. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


2ANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
S— 
American Trust Co. 


AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. 
. © Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Rolier Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Ce. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 


Chaniotte Leather Co. 

Chicago Beiting Co 

Druid Oak Belting ‘Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

|. B. Willlame & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Beiting Co. 

E, F. Houghton & Oo. 

tdward KH. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

|. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWER®, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, wons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE Or 8SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Atlantic Oyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Ce. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttie Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Waiter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See aiso Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TABATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Whits Veneer Co. 
3OX SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Ga. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
rarks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
SYorne, Scrymeer Co. 


‘UNCH BUILOERS— 
cicomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
mM. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
&. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CALENDER HOLL GRINDERS & 
NArKER GHINVDERS. 
5. > moy & Sons Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CAKDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
writin Machine Works. 
Moward Gros. Mtg. Co. 


CLOTHING— 
Asnweortn Bros. 


LANL GHINOING MACHINERY— 
Vronsreid Gros. 
i. C. Co. 
noy & Son Co., B. S. 
>aco-Lowell Snopes. 
Machine Works. 
APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnoid, Honman & Inc. 
Mathieson Alikali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEeEMICALS— 
borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. &. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
matnieson Alikali Works, inc. 
beydei- Thomas Co. 
i. Ssonneporn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
CLOTH PiIiLERS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. 8.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistie Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
CUMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Stee!l Co. 
Paulison-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - doldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Ce. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 

edaie Mfg Ce. 
ctailic Dravin Roll Co. 

Rin raveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, 8. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Windin Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orke. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 

COTTON MERCHANTS— 
M. Crump Co., inc. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Sorymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel- Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

The Root Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L.. Seonneborn Sons, ine. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING OxESsS— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 
. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
ORVERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& Son Co., 
ro hurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

ae & Lane. 

E. du Pont de Nemours 4&4 Co., inc. 
Matz, H. A., Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Piants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewiltt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & perry - 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Ce. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse =. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Ce. 

ELEVAT 
Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

— See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING) — 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allie. 


halmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 


Hank, Pick, 


See aiso Ventilatin 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry M inery Co. 


FENC 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Preduete Asen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyetone FPeneo 

Page Fence and Products Assen. 


Tolhurst Machine Wo 


FINISHERS— 

Sayies Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydei-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

8S. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE iINSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

du Pont de Nemovu 3 & Co., 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron’ Work 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Co. 
EARS— 
Dan Gear Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
. S. & Son Co. 
(Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., ino. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller Co. 
Witllam & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWIN 
Garland Mfa. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
we Heddie Mfg. Co. 
PEE OM 
-FEED HAND STOKER 
Williams Co. 
YING AND AIR CON 
ING APPARATUSB— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
oe DYEING MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES a& SUPPLIES— 
A. 


Willlams, Chaunce 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

S. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Draper Cor 
Hopedale 9 Co. 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co., Th 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cees. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
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Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

ony Loom Harness and Reed 

Work 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs ta Co. 

Garland 

Graton @ night Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works. 

Stee’ eddie “fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. @& WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARK ERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
\ttis-Chalmere Mfg. Ce. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGH TING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
oILs— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
F & Co. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Oe. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
U. 8. Oll Co 


Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4&4 Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PERBORATE sOoODA— 
Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton &@ night Mfg. Co 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER 
MACHINER 
Allis- 
Hyatt Roller ng 
Fafnir Bearing C 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Wiltlam Sellers a Co., Ine. 


Wood's, T. s Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B., Sons Co 


PUMPS—(Boiler Feed aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump @ ell Co. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Windin 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Fraveier Co. 
U. &S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mf 

OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GooDs)— 
Amory. Browne 4&4 Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham 4&4 Greey 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. ETC 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co’. Inc. 
Wood's. T. 8B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son. tnc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. MeCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfa. Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Wiltlams Co 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
GUMS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., tne 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4& Lane. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system. before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 


ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


N NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All teel BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 


NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
\JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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A. E. Stale, Mfg. Co. 
Corn Predicts Refining Co. 
Orake Corp. 
Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomeas Co. 
United Chemical Products Cc« 
Jonn P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seyde!l.-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’'s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SUF TENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Sosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
SH EWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOLA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & WHassiacher Chemita 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Cr. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINOLE REPAIRERS 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLEI;-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Oraper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney. The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Watter L. Parker Co. 


— See Bobbins. Spools. Shuttles 


SPROCKETS. SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfsa. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products F'efining Co. 
Keever Starch (0 
Penick & Ford. “td 
Stein, Hall & Cc. 


STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
uL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL )— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Besson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
l4dopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
VVWASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
\/ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 

Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


SINGLE OR 


QUR SPINNING fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLRINS REWOUND 


| 240 River Strvet, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Star 


They signify the different 
Kagle Starch is offered tu the Iextile industry 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


grades in which Thin Boiling 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Direct Motor Connected 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

(chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, 80 that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 


1D cubic feet, W eigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
rom two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
Pounds and over 
(“hamober five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
phase. 50 or 60 cycle, 
or 550 volt 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out {ndepend- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
nosed 

We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


you that you would receive satis- 
satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
Very substantialls 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. S. T. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BOSTON 
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HA 
A full line of 
co 
SULPHUR COLORS 
Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical! Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
we HA 
T 


co 


HAMETZ@@ CHARLOTTE 


One-Twenty- hwo Huds m Street, New York City, 


Phi ide! ph 


(jucago Charlotte San francaise: 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Here's Our Bet. Will You Call? 


We are willing to bet that the FREE samples of Victor Ring Trav- 
clers that well send you, in response to a postcard request, will give 
you a new idea of traveler quality and economy. . Will you call our 
bet”? 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
A. B. CARTER Gastonia. N. C. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 
Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


EAGLE 
* 
* 
New York 
ALL STEEL 
PROOF PRESS — 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 


service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts 


, and 


ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 


that characterize other Stafford looms, and 


changing automatic features. 


WEAVING MACHI 
READ VIL ES A 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FREO H. WHITE 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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H 
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S 


502 COLT 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


PATERSON OFFICE 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Can 


now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 


BLOG 


Clean Quality » a 
Trouble Free 
Ye 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 


One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. 


A little higher 


price may mean the difference hetween disappointment and complete satisfaction. 


(Sharlotte. orth 
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